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0 COLORING MATTER ADDED 


Thus can we label the singular substance of News -Week. 
News -Week has three wholesome ingredients, and only three. 


One: The record of the week's important news...brief, yet complete; 


vivid, yet uncolored. 
Two: Research to augment the written record and put it in perspective. 


Three: Pictures—not of still-life, but of news in progress—to give the 


turn of world events a visual reality. 


Many people (some 225,000 now) have an appetite for just this kind of 
dish. They are substantial people, with g00d homes, good cars, good in- 
comes. They dress well, set a good table, and provide for their families 
in the future.* Many advertisers, likewise, have found real sales 


nourishment in News-Week pages. Who will be the next? 


*We have a survey to sustain these points. Sent free on request. 
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LOTS OF ROOM restrut rine 
IN THE NEW PLYMOUTH 


RE L AX NERVE-SHATTERING Road and Body Noises are Insulated Out_Rumble, Vibration and Bumps 

















are STOPPED by the New Rubber Body Mountings and Shock-Absorbers-You’ve more Room 
for Your LEGS; SHOULDERS, HEAD_more Luggage Space-You RELAX... really Rest! 
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FRONT SEATS ARE 3" WIDER...23s"MOREIN SMOOTH RIDING...no bumps or vibrationcan RADIO-STUDIO sound-proofing shuts out | 
REAR! More head room and leg room. reach you...a restful, relaxed ride! nerve-racking road noises and hum. Bee 
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WHAT PLYMOUTH | *a>—sn™ —"- | 
HAS DONE a : The beautiful 1937 Plymouth De Luxe Four-Door Touring Sedan 
Nomore Fogged Windshields EE WHY this big 1937 Plymouth is 2 : 
No“Back-Street” Jolts so amazingly comfortable: EASY TOBUY a ae we tome 
No Nerve-Trying Noise New Airplane-type Shock-Absorbers ~ Soy Gararen sino 
No ‘‘Wandering”’ ? .-- Rubber Cushions between body and 
No ‘‘Wheel-Fight”” frame...Floating Power engine mount- We believe you will find, after 
No Night Eye-Strain ings...new Scientific Sound-proofing... — Inspection, that P' lym- 
No Jerky, aling St improved steering and shifting...new outh gives you Better Engi- 
o Setiy, Squncing Stape Hypoid rear axle... Hydraulic Brakes neering, Materials and Work- 
LEARN HOW PLYMOUTH ...new Safety Interior! manship than any Other Low- 
HAS ACTUALLY TAKEN > Priced Car! 
THE NERVE-STRAIN See Plymouth...at DeSoto, Chrys 
FROM DRIVING ler and Dodge dealers. PLYMOUTH DI 
VISION OF CHRYSLER CORP. 
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Jan Diego 


CALIFORNIA 





Now visit the spot where Cali- 
fornia began on the balmy shores of 
the blue Pacific .. Do some exploring 
yourself . . . see the ruins of the first 
Presidio and oldest Mission. 


Drive out majestic Point Loma for the 
world’s most exquisite panorama. . 
Drop down to Cabrillo’s Landing 
Place, haunting mystery of the past. 


Follow the shoreline’s entrancing 
curves where warships and strange 
craft from far-away seas ride at anchor. 
Ferry across to world-famous Coro- 
nado and go south to Quaint Old 
Mexico a few minutes distant. 

You'll like this southern California 
City ... its gorgeous setting, lovely 
climate and modern development. 


FREE BOOKLET on request 


Sea 270 San Diego-California Club 











DEEPER 
TRENDS” 


Sailing for England recently, Lord Marley, 
leader of the Labor Party in the House of 
Lords, commented on the American press— 


“Newspapers give the American people a 
great deal of foreign news, but too often 
confine themselves to the details of events, 
ignoring the deeper trends which those events 
should indicate.” 


NEWS-WEEK answers the need recognized 
in this statement...giving an accurate, un- 
biased report of each week’s events with 
their contributing background of facts... 
the deeper trends. 


NEWS-WEEK 


Rockefeller Center New York 


F. D. Pratt, Circulation Mer. 
NEWS-WEEK 

1270 Sixth Avenue, N. Y. 

Please enter my subscription for NEWS- 
WEEK for () 1 year, $4; ( 2 years, $6. 
Pom me a bill. My remittance is en- 
clo 

Add $2 per year for foreign postage, no 
extra charge for Canada. 

0) New Subscription [ Renewed Sub- 
scription. 
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ers: In the Senate’s private barbershop, Guy 
V. Howard—who won election in November, 


Editorial and Executive 


One on the Taxpay- _ ; 
Subscription — Prices: 
United States, its terri- 


Departments: was never sworn in, and retired as Congress tories and possessions, 
Rockefeller Center, convened—enjoys a free shave (see page 10). Canada, Cuba, Mexico, 
1270 Sixth Ave., Acme Central and South Amer- 
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ANARCHISM: It was interesting to see the 
definitions and aims of fascism, socialism, 
and communism a la russe, as given in 
News-Week of Dec. 12. However, more 
definitions are necessary. Many readers 
wonder what the Syndicalists and Anarchists 
want, because too little is said in the news 
about their action and seemingly gaining 
strength in Spain. Also, a clear distinction 
must be nade between Third Internationale 
“communism,” as functioning in Russia, 
which is autocratic State socialism, and true 
communism with and without the State. 

No doubt the most authoritative defini- 
tions and aims are to be found in L’Ency- 
clopedie Anarchiste, recently published in 
Paris by 80 of the leading Anarchist writers 
of France, under the management of Se- 
bastien Faure (said to be one of the greatest 
orators since the days of Pericles). I do 
not possess that encyclopedia, but I have a 
not too old La Chatre dictionary and will 
condense the essentials of its articles on sev- 
eral subversive ideas, some of which are 
now, apparently, in the way of realization: 

Syndicalism—A_ social concept in which 
profits and wages will be abolished, and a 
new system of production and distribution 
set up, on a Communistic basis, by all the 
workers syndically organized. Such a sys- 
tem will not be autocratic, as all the workers, 
in each trade and profession, must vote for 
their representative in the new administra- 
tion. When a large majority of the workers 
are organized, their federation will take 
power, by forcing the existing government 
out of office, by means of refusal to pay 
taxes and a general strike. 

Anarcho-Syndicalism—Syndicalism plus 
anarchism means the abolition of the State 
and complete freedom of opinion and asso- 
ciation, as soon as moral development of the 
masses has reached a sufficiently high level. 
Communism, then, is one of liberation, as 
aimed at by the French revolution of Le 
Mans, in 1070 (against the provincial seign- 
eurs and their ascending privileges) ; also 
by the one of 1871 (more directly against 
the State). The Paris Commune demanded 
complete freedom of the communes, each 
town to be free to make its own laws or none 
at all. 

The Doukhobor communities of British 
Columbia are probably the most nearly Com- 
munistic today. The “Douks’” are perse- 
cuted in Canada and in Russia alike. 

Fact: The Spanish Anarcho-Syndicalist 


Federation of Labor was publishing 35 news- 
papers and magazines before the civil war. 

Anarchist-Communism—Aims at providing 
adequately each individual according to his 
needs, the amount available, and the pro- 
gressive state of development of humanity. 
Anarchism, moral, philosophical, political, 
and economic, is the conclusion of modern 
science and philosophy, as applied to man and 
society. Social trouble is the result of au- 
thority, which breaks the social equilibrium 
by violating the natural rights of all, and 
prevents the integral development of the in- 
dividual. The program of action of the An- 
archists is mostly cooperative and education- 
al. Abandoning more and more the theory 
of violence considered necessary by Baku- 
nin, they try to develop communities in which 
government authority and money will be 
ignored as much as can be. 

Anarchist-I ndividualism—Distinct from the 
above-mentioned tendencies stands Anar- 
chist-Individualism, demanding complete lib- 
erty for all to join, organize, or experiment 
everything they wish. The Individualists, 
who often are high personalities, want a 
dynamic and multilateral society of free in- 
dividuals, in complete opposition to all static 
and unilateral, regimented systems. 

Representative of Anarchist-Individualism 
stands prominently Han Rhyner, Professor of 
Philosophy at the College de France up to 
his 74th year. Wrote about ten books since, 
making a total of about 60 books. Still at it. 
Long ago elected by French authors (of all 
opinions) as “Prince of story writers.” 

Individualist publications, mostly in 
French, are for the elite. Anarchist publi- 
cations of all shades are prohibited in Russia, 
Germany, and Italy. 

A. P. LAFARGE 

Newcastle, Calif. 
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THE CHARGE OF THE LIGHT BRIGADE: 
Thousands of people will read these six 
words advertising a new moving picture, and 
most of them will think: “Well, it is just 
another war movie.” To me these words are 
like an electric current which strikes through 
my whole being . 

For you see it happened that I not only 
was the owner of part of the Balaklava Val- 
ley (until the Russian Revolution) but my 
father and uncle took part in and saw the 
destruction of the Light Brigade. 

Americans have always been under Eng- 
lish influence, and in this case under the 
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NO WONDER SOME CAR INSURANCE IS EXPENSIVE 


NEWS-WEEK 






How Careful Drivers can get 
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(Above) This is what happens to reckless drivers. 
Liberty Mutual saves money by refusing to in- 
sure reckless drivers. 

(Left) This is the careful type of driver insured 
by Liberty Mutual. Careful drivers have few 
accidents. That’s why Liberty Mutual can sell 
car insurance at lower cost. 


CAR INSURANCE AT LOWER COST 


ECKLESS DRIVERS should pay 

more for car insurance. Their ac- 
cidents are frequent, and losses to the 
insurance company are heavy. 

But for careful drivers it’s a different 
story. Because they have fewer accidents 
and fewer losses, they are entitled to get 
car insurance at lower cost. That’s the 
reason we insure careful drivers only. 


YOU PROFIT IN 7 WAYS 


1. You do not have to help pay for 
costly accidents caused by dangerous, 
reckless drivers. 


2. By dealing direct with Liberty Mu- 
tual you avoid paying high selling costs. 


3. Savings from insuring careful drivers 
and dealing directly with policyholders 
are returned to you in cash dividends, 
which have amounted to 20% of pre- 


MONEY-SAVING PLAN 
—simple as A.B.C. 


A. We insure careful drivers 
only 


B. Careful drivers have few- 
er accidents 
_C. Fewer accidents mean 
fewer losses to pay— 
hence your insurance 


miums every year since 1912. 

4. You secure unquestionable protec- 
tion. Assets—$43,214,946; Liabilities— 
$34,311,680, Surplus funds, including 
investment and contingency reserves— 
$8,903,266. (June 30, 1936.) 





31 St. James Avenue, Boston 
Nation-wide service 
LIBERTY MUTUAL also writes Workmen’s Compensation, General Liability, 
Burglary and Robbery, Forgery and Fidelity Bonds for manufacturers, mer- 
chants and individuals. All forms of Fire Insurance written through United 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 


5. Liberty Mutual service from coast 
to coast is as close as your telephone. 


6. Claims are settled fairly and prompt- 
ly. You are fully protected against fraud- 
ulent or exaggerated claims. 


7. You may use our convenient, low- 
cost Deferred Payment Plan. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 


Mail the coupon below today for this new and im 
portant 20-page illustrated booklet which explains 
the Liberty Mutual Plan. This booklet should be 
read not only because it shows how 140,000 careful 
drivers are saving money, but also because it tells 
how these people are helping to 
prevent accidents, With your (C= e 
copy we will send an estimate 4 
of the saving you may make by 
insuring your car with Liberty 
Mutual and details of our con- 
venient Deferred Payment Plan. 
You are cordially invited to 
clip and mail the coupon now 
—no obligation. 





LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. NW-14 
31 St. James Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Without obligation, please send me free booklet 
which shows exactly how much careful drivers can 
save on car insurance; also facts about your con- 
venient Deferred Payment Plan for responsible 
car-owners. 


Name 


Town where car is kept.......... 


Make of Car........ 
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By As Little As 3/100,000 Inch 


MEASUREMENT that is finer than the 

one-hundredth part of a human hair. This 
man measures the expansion, by heating, of a 
piece of metal. If this expansion deviates by as 
little as 3/100,000 inch from the expansion of 
the material it is to match, only failure can 
result. Such precise measurements made pos- 
sible the new all-metal radio tube. 


Measurements of equal precision, in General 
Electric laboratories, are fundamental to the 
further development of quality in design and 
manufacture of all General Electric products. 
Careful measurements made possible the her- 
metically sealed G-E refrigerator, with its 
lifetime dependability and its low-cost opera- 
tion. Precise measurements, by G-E scientists, 
of electric currents in vacuum tubes have led 
the way to present high standards of radio 
reception. 


These are but a few examples of the contribu- 
tions of scientific research and engineering in 
General Electric laboratories in Schenectady— 
contributions which have stimulated new in- 
dustries, increased employment, and provided 
greater comforts of living. 


G-E research has saved the public from ten to one hundred 
dollars for every dollar it has earned for General Electric 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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charm of Tennyson’s immortal, stirring poem, 
but I think that you may be interested in the 
truth and an episode of this charge which 
never was mentioned in English accounts... 

The Crimean War from the beginning was 
a disorganized affair and resulted in heavy, 
senseless losses. England, France, Turkey, 
and a part of Italy, with a superior fleet, 
army, and armament, surrounded Sevastopol 
and for a long time were not able to take it, 
The best description . . . was given by the 
French General Staff: “All the Crimean War 
can be explained by three words: order, 
counterorder, disorder.” 

In 1854, my uncle, Leonid d’Adamovitch, 
and my father, Michael d’Adamovitch, were 
graduated as Lieutenants from the Nobles 
Regiment (Officers College of the Czar 
Nicholas I), the first in the First Imperial 
Guard Artillery Brigade, and the second in 
the Imperial Guard Lancers Regiment, and 
both were sent to Sevastopol for their first 
active service. In the war of 1877 against 
the Turks, Father was a Colonel in the same 
Guard Lancers Regiment, and Uncle, a Gen- 
eral Major, was second in command of all the 
artillery assisting the Grand Duke, Michael 
Nikolaevitch. Uncle died as General of Ar- 
tillery and Commandant of the Eighteenth 
Army Corps; Father died as General of 
Cavalry ... 

... Uncle and Father always said that the 
reason for [the Light Brigade’s] defeat was 
the glorious charge of the Russian Cossack 
Division which charged the Light Brigade 
from the flank. This division was coming 
from watering its horses and had only a half 
or a third of its men, each man leading two 
or three horses. Each Cossack had a water- 
ing pail: some had with them a sword or a 
lance, but some were unarmed 

As this division saw the Light Brigade 
charging the Russian Battery, the Cossacks 
did not stop to think that to charge the Light 
Brigade under such conditions was really 
suicide. The regiment just charged—smashed 
and practically annihilated the Light Bri- 
gade... 

The description of this charge with water- 
ing pails is in all Russian books of military 
history and tactics, but up to the present 
time, tradition gives all honor and glory to 
the name of the “Light Brigade”—which 
charge was brave, but disorganized and 
stupid... 

Co.. Borts p’ADAMOVITCH 

Newtown, Conn. 


PRICE FIXING: Your treatment of the 
Supreme Court decision in the Fair Trade 
case [Dec. 19] was indeed gratifying to me, 
an independent retailer. It seemed to me 
quite fair, except that you titled it ‘Price 
Fixing’ and that you did not bring out the 
fact that our California law allows “price 
fixing’’ only of branded articles that are in 
open competition with articles of a like na- 
ture. 

Was it not cutthroat competition that al- 
most ruined the railroads years ago and 
caused the I.C.C. to fix prices? 

E. C, Pruess 

West Hollywood, Calif. 


SALUTE: The hat is up and off to the doer 
of this week’s “abdication” story [Dec. 19]. 

After muddling through the storm of copy 
—highly drivel, news-wise—here comes a 
story that a reader could bite into—informa- 
tive. 

I'm probably wrong—but somewhere 
somehow [| gathered the idea that informa- 
tion to the reader had something to do with 
reporting—silly— 

Please tell whoever it was—that it was a 
swell job— 

Frank JANKOWSKY 


Tulsa, Okla. 
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Ruse: William H. Farley Jr. lost his 
wallet in Temple, Texas, and inserted 
an ad in the paper: “The person who 
picked up a billfold in front of the bank 
was seen and recognized by the owner. 
Please return billfold and avoid trou- 
ble.” Next day another ad appeared: 
“The person who saw me pick up his 
billfold in front of the bank may have 
same at any time by coming to see 
me.” 


NAMES: Mr. and Mrs. Emsy Jackson, 
Pauls Valley, Okla., Negroes, named 
their two sons Tonsilitis and Meningitis. 
Last week they christened a daughter— 
Appendicitis. 


TrRusTING: A woman approached the 
doorman of the Biltmore Hotel in Los 
Angeles. “There’s a chair in the lobby 
that I bought and left here until I could 
call for it,” she explained. “Please put 
it in a taxicab for me.” The doorman 
obliged, and the woman drove off with 
a, piece of the Biltmore’s furniture. 

Ham Co.tumsia: Patriotic citizens in 
the veldt country around Koedoesrand, 
South Africa, decided to send their 
children to the Empire Exhibition at 
Johannesburg. On second thought, 
however, they changed their minds— 
“because so many Americans were 
coming to the exhibition, and the chil- 
dren might be kidnaped.” 

VANDALISM: At Bettis Airport near 
Pittsburgh, William Guzzey, 19, strolled 
about gazing at the planes overhead. 
Absent-mindedly he backed into the 
whirling propeller of a grounded ship. 
Result: a scratched head and a smashed 
propeller. 


RESEARCH: At the annual meeting of 
tne American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, Dr. Ernest N. 
Cory of the University of Maryland re- 
ported he had counted the number of 
ants in an anthill, and the number of 
colonies in an acre of woodland. Con- 
clusions: 237,103 ants per hill; 1,200,000 
ants per acre. 

Tie Limit: The Albany, N.Y., branch 
of the Association of University Wom- 
en aims to promote good conversation. 
Last week the group adopted a rule for 
its next meeting: “Nobody can start 
talking about ex-King Edward until 
9:30 o’clock.” 

Licut SNAcK: In Chicago, Joseph 
Varga left his wife home while he cele- 
brated New Year’s eve. When he came 
home, Mrs. Varga felt less exuberant 
than he and lectured him on the virtues 
of sobriety. Varga was in no mood to 
listen. He pranced across the living 
room, and ate seven colored bulbs from 
the family Christmas tree. 

PuzzLE: In Los Angeles Federal 
Court, Luther Wright and Herman 
Rongg filed almost identical patent 
claims. Judge Yankwich’s decision: 
“Wright is wrong and Rongg is right.” 
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as New York Models do? 


RAGRANT, stimulating—it gives 

your mouth new freshness, your 
teeth new brilliance and allure. You’ve 
got a delightful new treat ahead of 
you if you will change to Listerine 
Tooth Paste. 


This is the dentifrice so dainty, so 
refreshing, so beautifying in effect 
that many exotic New York models 
use no other. Living by their smiles, 
these lovely women know all beauty 
aids—tooth paste in particular—as 
few ordinary women can. 

Their choice is to be expected; 


after all, Listerine Tooth Paste is 
made by the famed makers of Lis- 


terine. That guarantees its merit—its 
safety. 


There’s a Reason 


Contained in this dentifrice is a rare 
combination of gentle cleansers, satin- 
soft in texture, that were especially 
chosen by beauty experts, working 
with dental authorities. No other tooth 
paste contains this exact formula. 
They cleanse and brighten in a way 
that makes ordinary dentifrices seem 
ineffective. Yet Listerine Tooth Paste 
is safety itself. 


Try it a month and see for yourself 
what a real beauty aid it is. 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo. 





More than 4 POUND 


of tooth paste in the 


double size tube -4Q< 
Re re tube - 25. 
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le PHILCO bring the greetings of the radio artists of the 





world! Not just at New Year’s . .. but all the year 


‘round. From the great British stations at Daventry . 





from powerful European transmitters . . . from our Latin- 
American neighbors . . . from nearby Canada and faraway 
Australia. And most important from the stars who brighten 
our own networks ... and make American broadcasting the treasure-house of entertainment and 
enlightenment that it is! And for the easiest tuning of any year .. . tune your favorite American sta- 


tions with Philco Automatic Tuning. Twirl the dial just once... and “Click... there’s your station!” 


Ser See ees 








, PHILCO | 
ie AUTOMATIC G 





Radio stars represented are (1) Molasses 'n January, (2) Fred 
Allen and Portland Hoffa, (3) Jessica Dragonette, (4) Lanny Ross, 
5) Kate Smith, (6) Ted Husing, (7) Guy Lombardo and His Roy- Seced eith 
al Canadians, (8) Louise Massey, (9) Shep Fields and His Orch- those of your 


estra, (10) Rudy Vallee, (11) Nelson Eddy, (12) Eddie Cantor, favorite A mer- 
( (13) Giov anni Martinelli, (14) Helen Hayes, (15) Boake Carter, T U N N G a 
(16) Jack Benny and Mary Livingstone, (17) Town Hall Quartet. < 


PHILCO N& 
Musil Systiument ff Keele VL N 


FIFTY-TWO MODELS $50 TO $600 


PHILCO REPLACEMENT TUBES IMPROVE THE PERFORMANCE OF ANY RADIO « SPECIFY A PHILCO FOR YOUR CAR 


Mythical call 
letters shown 
will be re- 
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NEUTRALITY: Mr. Sjasin of New Jersey Makes His Profit; 


America Swaps Bombers, Recruits, Old Shoes for Propaganda 

























For Spain: Coats, milk, insulin 


Those who prate of the Road to 
War either fear or frequent the alleys 
that lead that way. 

Last week a multitude of knaves, 
zealots, and ordinary men _ scurried 
about those alleys. One of them, the 
United States State Department yanked 
into the public light, and American 
citizens who desire real neutrality 
awoke to a few facts: 

War materials, shipped secretly un- 
der innocent manifests and labels, find 
their way from the United States to 
Spanish trenches. 

American citizens are regularly re- 
cruited for armed service in Spain. 

Skillfully directed propaganda whips 
up American sympathies for one or the 
other Spanish faction. 

Money is raised in the United States 
to aid belligerents in Spain’s Civil War. 

In sum: whether they be seekers of 
profit, or defenders of human rights, 
American citizens and alien bidders 
for American aid daily commit in this 
country the sort of acts which have 
sucked the United States into previous 
wars. 


Gap: Dec. 1, 1899, Alexander Sjasin 
was born in Riga, Russia (now Latvia). 
For a time last week, he became one 
of the important unknowns of the 
world. 

A fortnight ago, he had walked into 


munitions of war, as the American 
Neutrality Act defines munitions; that 
if ever the equipment reached Spain, 
loyalist flyers would use it to harry 
the Spaniards, Germans, Italians—and 
Americans—in Francisco Franco’s 
Fascist armies. 

But Cuse knew his rights. Nowhere 
in the Neutrality Act was there a prohi- 
bition against shipment of arms to a 
nation in civil war; the ban against such 
exports to countries at war with each 
other did not apply to Spain. 

Last week Joseph Green, head of the 
Munitions Control Board, announced 
the department had granted a license to 
Cuse—because it could do nothing else. 

Green could and did pitch the offend- 
ing exporter into a cauldron of critical 
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From Spain: Propagandists Maria Simarro, Josephine Ramirez, Louis Simarro, Eugenio Imaz 


a State Department office in Washing- 
ton and presented two sets of papers 
to a functionary. Both bore the name 
he now uses: Robert Cuse—of 807 Gar- 
field Avenue, Jersey City, N.J. 


He applied for license to ship to Bil- 
bao, Spain, eighteen airplanes valued 
at $720,000; he also asked permission 
to export, to the same loyalist port, 
411 aircraft motors and parts enough 
to assemble 150 more, the lot worth 
$2,777,000. 

Department officials knew well 
enough that planes and motors were 


publicity: alone among a score who had 
asked the department’s advice about 
possible and exceedingly profitable ex- 
ports to Spain, Cuse had refused a di- 
rect request that he forego profits and 
cancel his sales. 

The studied blasts in the press served 
a triple purpose: they projected neu- 
trality as a foremost issue in the 75th 
Congress, convening this week (see 
page 10); they made it likely that some 
of Cuse’s war goods might never leave 
the United States; they effectively 
warned others who in future might try 
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Spanish neutrality note 


to slip through the gap in the Neutrality 
Act. 

Neutrality-minded Congressmen took 
up the department’s cry, and:defined the 
issue which they must meet before the 
present, temporary act expires May 1. 

Senators Vandenberg of Michigan 
and Nye of North Dakota, convinced 
that Congress must legislate rigid 
“insulated neutrality” from any and 
all wars, thought the Cuse incident 
proved their point: peace insurance lies 
only in a blanket, inflexible law framed 
to guard against all eventualities. 

Representative Sam McReynolds of 
Tennessee, chairman of the House For- 
eign Relations Committee, and Senator 
Key Pittman of Nevada drew the op- 
posite conclusion: Congress had “for- 
gotten” about civil wars when it 
drafted the current export prohibitions; 
by the same token, no legislation could 
anticipate all the vagaries of destiny. 

That view accorded with White House 
Twice President Roosevelt had 
asked, and Congress had refused, the 
maximum of executive discretion in ap- 
plying embargoes and other neutrality 
devices. Last week he at once de- 
nounced Cuse’s deal as “thoroughly 
legal but unpatriotic,” and prepared 
to capitalize upon its inference that 
Congress could be less than all-wise all 
the time. 

This week all factions concentrated 
upon correcting the Congressional 
lapse. Pittman and McReynolds pre- 
pared a bill which would plug the civil- 
war loophole and perhaps keep Cuse’s 
planes and engines in the United States. 

The chances were that Cuse would 
take his profit anyhow: in uncertain 
times, war materials dealers ordinarily 
demand-cash in advance. 


Boon: Outraged by hostile publicity, 
Cuse fled from reporters before they 
could nab him in the red brick building 
which houses his Vimalert Company, 
Ltd., in Jersey City. 

An associate handed out two de- 
fensive statements: the aircraft were 
unfit for military use; Vimalert, a 
reputable firm, had made significant 
contributions to aeronautics; a year’s 
work reconditioning Cuse’s secondhand 
planes and motors would be a boon to 
1,500 mechanics. 


simneeamenndinment 


The aviation industry thought Cuse 
couldn’t find 1,500 skilled mechanics if 
he wanted them—busy California fac- 
tories have drained the East of com- 
petent grease monkeys. 

It didn’t look like a year’s job either: 
one of Cuse’s agents with a crew of 
fifteen spent the week end at North 
Beach Airport, Queens, N. Y., dis- 
mantling and crating planes for ship- 
ment before Congress clapped on an 
embargo. Among the planes: the Lady 
Peace, sold to Cuse by Harry Richman, 
Broadway crooner and transatlantic 
flyer. 

In its 400,000-card index, the Insti- 
tute of Aeronautical Sciences found no 
record of Cuse or Vimalert Company. 

Brown-haired, smoothly emphatic, 6 
feet 1 inch tall, Cuse is a familiar 
figure at sales of army surplus goods— 
usually aircraft engines fit for conver- 
sion as marine motors. Last year he 
branched out: with his brother-in-law, 
a New York physician, he bought some 
700 worn-out army engines for $100 to 
$200 apiece. Last week’s furor dis- 
closed Cuse had resold most of them to 
Spain for $4,100 each. 

Some months ago he cracked the sec- 
ondhand aircraft market—a field dom- 
inated for years by Robert Babb, one- 
armed Los Angeles broker. Like Babb 
and others in the business, Cuse bought 
his planes from two sources: private 
owners and commercial air lines dis- 
posing of obsolete equipment. 


Last week newspaper men discov- 
ered that Babb had sold 22 commercial 
planes to another dealer, who in turn 
had consigned them to Le Havre, France 
—principal transfer point for material 
on the way to Franco’s Fascists. 

During the week end more news fil- 
tered from aviation’s fringe: thirteen 
planes, including six bought from Amer- 
ican Airlines by a Mexican buyer, 
awaited transshipment from Vera Cruz 
to loyalist Spain. After American Air- 
lines and the State Department pro- 
tested, the Mexican Government 
blocked shipment and promised that 
no United States munitions would join 
the steady flow of war supplies from 
Mexico 1:0 Bilbao... 


_Grory: Any’: American who would 
rather sell himself than a plane can find 
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Mr. Cuse (Ne Sjasin) was not about 


bidders in New York. Competent fly- 
ers may apply to the Spanish Consulate 
—or to Franco agents at principal air- 
ports. Those who want to do loyalist 
trenchwork should call upon Jack Alt- 
man, executive secretary of the Social- 
ist party of New York. 


The brisk trade in American adven- 
turers inspired Major Gen. Frank R. 
McCoy, commander of the army’s Sec- 
ond Corps Area, to remind his reserve 
officers last week that they sacrificed 
their commissions by serving a foreign 
government. The State Department had 
begun to stamp European passports: 
“Not good in Spain.” 

Misguided volunteers often visit an 
office at 149 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
They are deceived by the name on the 
building directory board: North Ameri- 
can Committee to Aid Spanish Democ- 
racy. 

The committee serves loyalist Spain, 
not with munitions or fighting men, but 
with clothing, medical supplies, canned 
milk for children, coats and helmets fit 
for civilian or soldier—and with propa- 
ganda. 

This week the Spanish vessel Mar 
Cantabrico, brought to New York at 
the Spanish Consul’s order, sailed for 
Bilbao with supplies donated by the 
committee and its affiliates. The cargo 
included $100 worth of insulin, 10,000 
helmets, 12 field kitchens bought from 
the army, and secondhand clothes and 
shoes valued at $240,000. 


The committee figures its 43 branches 
in Canada and the United States have 
collected $1,000,000 worth of supplies; 
last week the New York office had 
$88,000 in the bank, and bales of cloth- 
ing jammed its warehouse. 


Allan Chase, New York newspaper 
man, directs North American’s publici- 
ty. His chief propaganda weapons: 
spielers and pictures from Spain. Last 
week he had four emissaries from the 
United Youth Front of Spain on a road 
tour. 

Anybody alive and able to read from 
1914 to Apr. 6, 1917, would understand 
one of Chase’s prize handouts: a poster 
studded with’ the ‘bloodied bodies of 


‘Spanish children: arid: Headed by the 
caption: -ANSWER~ FASCIST “ATROCITIES 
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LABOR: Affronted Workers Throw Auto Industry 
Out of Gear and Lead Their Leaders Into Major War 


The men had names, but the names 
did not matter. They had jobs—and 
the jobs did matter. The men and their 
jobs were parts of a machine, and 
without them the machine could not 
function. 

Last week a few thousand anony- 
mous, human units in the automobile 
industry’s production lines transformed 
that banality into national drama. The 
country witnessed a revolt of men 
against the machine. 


AFFRONT: Lincoln R. Scafe, the Fisher 
Body Co.’s Cleveland manager, had 
work to do one day last week, and he 
asked Louis Spisak, president of United 
Automobile Workers Local 45, to post- 
pone a conference from 11 A.M. until 
2:30 P.M. Spisak agreed. 

Word of the delay hummed through 
the great Fisher plant on Coit Road. 
A group of panel stampers didn’t like 
the news, and quit forthwith. Here and 
there, others did likewise. In mid- 
afternoon a strike expected neither by 
company nor union Officials tied up all 
operations and the jobs of 7,000 work- 
ers; 700 took over the plant—‘sitting 
down” until the company made proper 
amend for the affront to union dignity. 

Some 200 Fisher workers at Flint, 
Mich., suddenly decided to halt work 
because, the company said, two em- 
ployes’ assignments had been changed. 





Their sit-down threw 1,200 into idle- 
ness. 
That night another spontaneous 


strike closed the second plant—union- 
ists thought their leaders’ negotiations 
with the management proceeded too 
slowly—and 7,000 more joined the stag- 
nant army. 

Deprived of Fisher bodies, Buick and 
Chevrolet assembly lines in Flint shut 


down, presenting 6,400 non-striking 
workers with a payless New Year. 
Fisher and Chevrolet strikers closed 
the companies’ Norwood, Ohio, shops, 
employing 3,000. At Anderson, Ind., 
2,800 guide-lamp makers walked out. 

By New Year’s Day, 28,000 workers 
in 12 Fisher, Chevrolet, and Buick 
plants—subsidiaries of General Motors 
Corp.—had left or lost their jobs. En- 
forced shutdowns in glass and parts fac- 
tories increased the total idle to 70,000. 

General Motors sent temporary can- 
cellations to hundreds of firms manu- 
facturing its parts. Many of these 
companies supply other automobile 
manufacturers as well, and the up- 
heaval in parts-production schedules 
menaced the whole industry. 

Anything like industry-wide paral- 
ysis would stab at many another 
major business. Steel and its 450,000 
wage earners would lose a prized cus- 
tomer for the tie-ups’ duration. Rub- 
ber manufacturers, directly dependent 
upon tire sales, would sacrifice millions 
in revenue—and lay off thousands of 
their 100,000-odd employes. 


Last week both industries received 
a painful reminder of their dependence 
upon automobiles. A Youngstown, 
Ohio, steel plant closed for lack of 
General Motors orders, and a Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co. executive 
disclosed plans to cut 1937 production. 


CHASE: Year-end headlines took the 
easy way to explain the week’s strike 
wave: John L. Lewis, head of the 
Committee for Industrial Organization, 
had begun to fulfill his threat that 
General Motors must accord full bar- 
gaining rights to the United Automce “ile 
Workers of America, a C.I.O. affiliate, 
or fight to a finish. 





The truth was somewhat less flat- 


tering to Lewis. Instead of his lead- 
ing the workers into battle, his “fol- 
lowers” had led. him a merry chase. He 
and Homer Martin, vigorous young 
U.A.W. president, found themselves 
swamped with unexpected strikes. 
Auto workers, long drilled to gear 
themselves to the exacting demands of 
the industry’s closely timed, high-speed 
production schedules, had mastered a 
weapon which they could use at any 
moment, on any pretext. The sit-down 
required no trained union leader to 
plan its strategy; the assembly line’s 
utter dependence upon an unbroken 
flow of manpower made a perfect tar- 


’ get for sudden, spontaneous attack. 


GREETING: In a New Year’s Eve 
broadcast, Lewis depicted the issue 
between General Motors and the union: 
“The [Corporation] is following the 
dangerous course of refusing ...a 
national conference for. collective- 
bargaining purposes.” 

Unable to oust sit-downers from the 
Flint factories, General Motors execu- 
tives might have derived wry humor 
from Lewis’s warning that industry 
beware “lest labor men . Should 
have to take by storm the barbed- 
wire barricades ... builded and main- 
tained by the rapacious moguls of cor- 
porate industry.” 


Next day W. S. Knudsen, General 
Motors vice president, predicted that 
within a week—whether the strikes 
spread or not—the growing parts 
shortage would close 34 plants em- 
ploying 132,000. 

Sunday, 200 representatives of 50 
U.A.W. locals gathered in strike-rid- 
den Flint. Deaf to Knudsen’s insist- 
ence that they should deal individually 
with the managers of 69 General Mo- 
tors plants, the unionists authorized a 
general strike against the corporation 
unless General Motors grants a na- 
tional conference. 

Most of the union’s demands fol- 
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lowed the usual labor pattern: 30-hour, desks. Patronage troubles loomed, virtue of the administration’s unan- 


five-day week; higher minimum pay 
(current G.M. average: 78 cents an 
hour); seniority rights for workers. 

But one of the union’s demands 
struck at a fundamental of the indus- 
try’s production system: assembly-line 
schedules gauged for the maximum 
output per man, and controlled solely 
by the management to insure continu- 
ous, low-cost production. The Union’s 
idea: “Speed of production shall be 
mutually agreed upon by the manage- 
ment and the union committee in all 
General Motors plants.” 


CONGRESS: A Newcomer Retires; 
An Old-Timer Becomes Leader 


Beneath a layer of soapsuds, the ro- 
dent-like face of the Hon. Guy V. How- 
ard creased into a broad smile. AS 
United States Senator, the self-styled 
“homeliest man who ever stumped in 
Minnesota” posed for photographers. 
He didn’t really need to pose; he natur- 
ally delighted in the new-found ex- 
perience of a shave in the Senate’s free 
barbershop (see cover). 

It was only one of a long series of 
new pleasures for the legislator who 
could never legislate. Last Summer 
he discovered that Minnesota law per- 
mitted Senator Elmer Benson, ap- 
pointed to fill a vacancy, to hold office 
only until the Nov. 3 election. Ernest 
Lundeen, running for the same seat in 
the new congress, couldn’t take office 
until the next session opened, Jan. 5. 

Guy V. Howard was no man to over- 

look a chance like that. Flat broke 
and politically unknown, he filed for 
the two-month term nobody else had 
discovered, and he won hands down. 
’ Originally he sought the job only be- 
cause it would permit him to hook the 
Treasury for some $4,300—$1,666 far 
himself as salary, $2,650 for three sons 
and an old friend hired as clerks and 
secretaries. By the time reporters dis- 
covered him in Washington last week, 
Senator Howard had found a whole 
array of additional emoluments. 

He had parked his battered car in 
the free Senate garage, taken over a 
free Senate office, stocked up with free 
stationery and calling cards, franked 
letters home free, sent free Christmas 
telegrams, and made free long-distance 
calls. 

“Like as not,” he observed, “there’s 
a lot of other things I could have had 
free. But I hope not.” 

Packing up his free supply of gov- 
ernment books, the Senator from Min- 
nesota pleasantly reflected on his 60 
days of official life: “I like being a 
statesman.” 


TASKS: Few of Senator Howard’s fel- 
low legislators, returning for the ses- 
sion’s opening this ‘veek, found such 
joy in their jobs. Advancing recovery 
had hiked Washington apartments 
rents to new highs; food prices in the 
House restaurant had gone up 25 per 
cent. Complaints against threatened 
WPA cuts piled high on Congressional 


with a minimum of new jobs for dis- 
tribution among a bumper crop of 
Democratic Congressmen. 

Worst of all, the 75th Congress faced 
a long, tedious session. With the 
stimulus of emergency gone, Senators 
and Representatives looked ahead to 
the painstaking job of converting 
Franklin Roosevelt’s hasty, depression 
program into a permanent order—re- 
enacting some laws, revising some, 
weeding out others. 


Almost alone, the prospect of an 
NRA substitute gave promise of life to 
the session. At a press conference, 
early in the week, President Roosevelt 
reiterated his belief that the Federal 
government should somehow eliminate 
child labor, excessive working hours, 
and starvation wages. Senator Joseph 
T. Robinson, Democratic floor leader, 
suggested a constitutional amendment. 
Newspapers, starved for major Wash- 
ington news, bannered both stories. 


ELECTION: The 334 Democratic mem- 
bers of the House had their own special 
troubles. Still weary from the na- 
tional campaign, they ran squarely in- 
to the hottest, bitterest political dog- 
fight that had afflicted Capitol Hill in 
a decade—the election of a majority 
floor leader. 

The House’s 89 Republicans had to 
choose a leader, too, but reelection of 
Bertrand H. Snell of New York was 
long ago conceded. For Democrats, 
the choice brought a revival of the old 
feud between Sam Rayburn of Texas 
and John J. O’Connor of New York. 

Hard feelings developed between the 
two in 1935, when O’Connor persist- 
ently obstructed the Rayburn-spon- 
sored Utility Holding Company Bill. 
Last week, with both competing for 
floor leader, the old rivalry flared. 
Each man’s backers went in for name- 
calling and denunciation. 

With all the assurance of a John 
Hamilton, O’Connor until the last 
claimed 200 votes, 32 more than needed 
to win. But most impartial outsiders 
had conceded victory to Rayburn, by 





nounced but generally recognized sup- 
port. 

In caucus Monday afternoon, House 
Democrats confirmed the prediction 
184 to 127. That over, the neighborly, 
soft-spoken Texan fell to the arduous 
task of steering legislation through a 
bloc-ridden House; and the aggressive, 
energetic O’Connor returned to his 
chairmanship of the important Rules 
Committee. 

Meanwhile, Guy V. Howard, retiring 
Senator, looked forward to a more 
leisurely existence. Preparing to re- 
turn to Minneapolis—on a government 
travel allowance of 20 cents a mile—he 
grinned confidently: “Now, since I’ve 
been a Senator, I can probably wiggle 
a job on the WPA when I get home.” 


KENTUCKY: Woman Makes Sure 
Of Vengeance for Son’s Murder 


One hundred and fifty mountaineers 
last week crowded into the Breathitt 
County Courthouse in Jackson, Ky., 
100 miles southeast of Lexington. Close 
by the bench sat Johnny Shepherd, 18, 
charged with shooting to death Harvey 
Gabbard, 17-year-old taxicab driver, 
in a Christmas Eve brawl over Shep- 
herd’s sister. Fifteen feet away, Mrs. 
Viola Wickline, 35, Gabbard’s mother 
by a former marriage, and now the 
sickly wife of a WPA worker, sat 
quietly. Judge George W. Little rapped 
for order. 

Suddenly Mrs. Wickline, her blue 
eyes bulging and her prematurely aged 
face pale, leaped to her feet. From 
under her sweater she yanked a pistol. 
Shrieking “You black ------ , you killed 
my boy!” she blazed away. 

Sheriffs, lawyers, and witnesses flat- 
tened themselves on the floor. Spec- 


tators fought one another, struggling 
to get out of range. Finally a deputy 
sheriff jumped at Mrs. Wickline and 
snatched the gun from her hand. 
Defense Counsel Spencer rushed to 
Shepherd. 


The youth—crippled by a 
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Error: In St. Louis last week, a patrolman sized up a suspicious character as the 
escaped murderer Claude McGee, asked him a question, and received two shots in the 
leg. A taxicab ran down the fleeing gunman; police caught and pummeled him. At head- 


quarters, the prisoner (above) identified a McGee photo: ‘That’s me; that’s me!’ 


But 


fingerprints showed he was Carl Janaway, kidnaper, escaped Arkansas convict, and proud 


claimant to ten recent holdups. 





boyhood attack of infantile paralysis— 


was slumped in his chair. “Are you 
hurt?” Spencer shouted. Shepherd 
pointed to two bullet holes in his ab- 
domen: “I’m dead.” 


Calmly, Judge Little glanced at three 
wounded spectators and ordered Mrs. 
Wickline held for murder. In her cell 
she explained: “Shepherd killed my 
only son, and when I saw my boy 
dressed for burial I decided then and 
there that his slayer should never live 
to take another life. I’m glad I killed 
him.” 

In the history of Breathitt County, 
only one murderer has been sentenced 
to death. 


FLORIDA: Her Honor’s Soldiers 
Rally to Hold Her Honor’s Job 


Troop-laden trucks disturbed the 
New Year’s Day calm of Ormond 
Beach, Winter haven of John D. Rocke- 
feller Sr. 
Hall of near-by Daytona Beach, Mrs. 
Irene Armstrong, Florida’s only woman 
Mayor, supplied riot guns and pistols 
to her forces—30 policemen and a mot- 
ley crowd of city firemen, garbage col- 
lectors, and truckers. Barricaded in 
the hall, she prepared to battle the Gov- 
ernor’s troops. 


Oricin: Four years ago the two long- 
time co-bosses of Daytona Beach’s De- 
mocracy, Mayor Ernest Armstrong and 
Governor-elect Dave Sholtz, had a fall- 
ing out. Time and again after that, 
His Honor and His Excellency took. pot- 
Shots across each other’s bows. Once 
the Governor obtained legislative au- 
thorization to remove the Mayor in case 


In the two-story, stucco City - 





of trouble. Nine months ago, he in- 
stigated prosecution of the Mayor for 
embezzlement—a case still hanging fire. 

Last month the Mayor got wind of a 
Gubernatorial “plot” to remove him 
from office. With characteristic acumen, 
Armstrong resigned and had his city 
commission elect his capable, middle- 
aged wife to the post. 


That stumped Dave Sholtz—but only 
for three weeks. New Year’s Day he 
suddenly ordered the new Mayor and 
five of her subordinates removed for 
“misfeasance and malfeasance.” In 
their places he appointed six men of his 
own choosing, selecting a former dog- 
racing inspector, Harry Wilcox, as May- 
or. To make sure his orders took effect, 
Governor Sholtz sent Adj. Gen. Vivian 
Collins and 200 militia to the scene. 


War: Before Wilcox could get around 
to taking office, the housewife-Mayor 
rounded up her  police-garbageman 
army, barricaded the hall, and shipped 
all city records to a secret hide-out. 
When Wilcox arrived, he couldn’t get 
in. Thereupon he repaired to a fire- 
house for a conclave with his insurgent 
commission. 

A short while later, having persuaded 
the Adjutant General to declare him the 
city’s highest civil authority, -Mayor 
Wilcox marched up to the barricaded 
door and demanded admittance. May- 
or Armstrong’s grim if matronly coun- 
tenance appeared in a window: ‘‘What 
do you want?” 

“I’m the new Mayor. Let me in.” 

“You can’t come in. I’m the Mayor.” 

Recognizing a difference of opinion, 
His Honor-to-be muttered “fascism” 
and stomped off to get the General and 
his troops. Mrs. Armstrong’s loyalist 
forces stuck to their posts. In the dark- 






ness outside, a crowd of 2,500 awaited 
hostilities. 

They never came. The Mayor’s law- 
yers scurried over to see Judge H. B. 
Frederick, and the judge outlawed the 
whole war. He issued a temporary in- 
junction forbidding Wilcox from at- 
tempting to take office. Just to be sure 
of herself, Mayor Armstrong kept her 
army in the building and emitted an 
oral proclamation extending New Year’s 
Day for the rest of the week end— 
thereby keeping the building closed. 

The Governor’s troops disbanded tem- 
porarily, pending Mrs. Armstrong’s at- 
tempts to get the injunction made 
permanent. Monday, Wilcox’s attor- 
neys carried the case to the State Su- 
preme Court, which set this Friday for 
hearings. That left Mrs. Armstrong 
holding office and Governor Sholtz hold- 
ing the bag. His term as Governor ex- 
pired Tuesday, and Governor-elect Fred 
Cone professed “unfamiliarity” with 
the Daytona case. 


TACOMA: Mattson Boy’s Seizure 
Spoils a Year’s Kidnap Record 


It was 8:45 P.M. Christmas trees 
blazed merrily on the lawn and four 
children played alone in the living room 
of Dr. William W. Mattson’s home in 
Tacoma, Wash. 

Suddenly—sharp raps at the French 
window; then a crash of glass, and a 
masked gunman burst in. 


“I’ve put a lot of money into this 
house, and I want to get some of it 
back,” exclaimed the intruder. He 
searched the children in vain. 


Spying 10-year-old Charles Mattson, 
dark, brown-eyed, youngest Mattson 
child, he snatched him up. “This ought 
to be better than money,” he muttered. 
Dropping a ransom note at the door, he 
streaked away into the rain-swept 
densely wooded gully below the Matt- 
son’s $50,000 English home—which sits 
high on a bluff overlooking island-dotted 
Puget Sound. 

This was the ideal mystery story 





THE FEDERAL WEEK* 





THE PRESIDENT: 


Appointed Milburn L. Wilson Under-Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to fill Rexford G. Tug- 
well’s vacated post; named Harry L. 
Brown, director of agricultural extension 
in Georgia, to replace Wilson as Assistant 
Secretary 

Issued executive order transferring Resettle- 
ment Administration to permanent status 
in Agriculture Department under W. W. 
Alexander, formerly Assistant Adminis- 
trator under Tugwell. 

DEPARTMENTS: 

Treasury Department reported 61 cents col- 
lected in taxes for every dollar spent by 
Federal Government in first half of fiscal 
year—almost an even dime better than a 
year ago. Other comparisons with same 
period of previous fiscal year: deficit, 
$500,000,000 less; public debt, $3,822,494,- 
489 larger; Treasury borrowings, $1,255,- 
156,380 less. 


CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 
(Week ended Dec. 29) 


Receipts ononve oeeeeees - $37,357,473.93 
pc  errrp en Pere .$118,894,261.08 
MORRO. 9 0 ccovteossenacndvaies $1,860,652,087.34 
Deficit, Racal year. .....cacecss $1,376,981,322.45 
Public Geet nis ccic ccavsitaes $34,358,788,348.91 


*Official news not reported elsewhere in department. 
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Police surrounded the Mattson home, above Puget Sound 


Sister (left) and father (right) recalled Charles’s ‘play’ kidnaping 
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three excited children told last week. It 
set wires humming with the nation’s 
first big kidnaping since May, 1935, 
when young Charles’s classmate and 
neighbor, 9-year-old George Weyer- 
haeuser, disappeared in similar manner, 

William Mattson Jr., 16, his sister 
Muriel, 14, and their friend Virginia 
Chatfield, 16, recalled even the most 
minute details: the kidnaper had volun- 
teered that his gun was a .38; he was 5 
feet 7, weighed 145, was left-handed, 
and spoke with an accent. 

Explaining that his mask slipped off 
as he seized Charles, they described his 
face as swarthy, hook-nosed, and sharp- 
featured, bearded and foreign. Sure 
that he was either a maniac or under 
the influence of drink or drugs, the chil- 
dren said he paused at the door, warn- 
ing them not to start anything—“Be- 
cause I have a bulletproof vest on.” 

To parents and police who came in 
response to telephone calls, they handed 
the ransom note. Signed “Tim,” it was 
printed on a child’s rubber-stamp outfit 
and couched in general terms that might 
suit any victim. It called for $28,000 in 
old bills and outlined contact procedure. 

As Dr. Mattson set about raising the 
money, the family recalled a prophetic 
photograph. Taken just 48 hours before 
the crime, it showed Charles “kidnaped” 
and bound to a tree by playmates. 

RouTINnE: In Washington, J. Edgar 
Hoover, chief G-Man, listed “Tim” as 
kidnaper No. 174. Of 173 previous of- 
fenders since 1933, 172 had been offi- 
cially dealt with. Seizure of the Matt- 
son boy came at December’s tag end 
to mar a year’s record devoid of un- 
solved Federal kidnaping cases. 

As sixteen specially dispatched Fed- 
eral agents opened Tacoma offices and 
took charge of the hunt, ace crime re- 
porters rushed to the city. They found 
gleanings scarce and hearsay plentiful. 

“Authoritative” information, denied 
by the customary “reliable sources,” 
served only to intensify the usual hue 
and cry. G-Men and visitors to the 
Mattson residence parried all questions 
with “No comment.” 

Because no “break” took place last 
week, police and newspaper men 
checked all suspects, combed Puget 
Sound, and explored possible hide-outs. 
They ran down every will-o-the-wisp 
from an ancient auto of an erratic Matt- 
son cousin to a blond-haired boy seen 
with two “desperadoes” in Illinois. 

No success met the early efforts of 
Dr. Mattson and intermediaries to nego- 
tiate with the kidnaper. Following 
ransom-note directions, Dr. Mattson’s 
agents inserted ads in The Seattle 
Times. The first ran three days: 
“Mabel—Please give us your address 
Ann.” Then the tone changed: ‘Mable 
—We are ready. Everything entirely 
in accordance with your desires. Ann.” 

Meanwhile, Dr. Mattson did not neg- 
lect patients. Continuing his rounds, 
he performed a major operation the day 
after the kidnaping. At home, son 
William removed Christmas lights and 
other finery from the trees outside the 
house. Last week a local committee 
awarded the Mattson’s first prize for 
the best-decorated tree in the district. 
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DIPLOMACY: Hitler Ponders Fate of Swastika 


In Spain as Rome and London Regain Mutual ‘Respect’ 


The white flag with the great black 
cross whipped in a bitter North Sea 
wind. New Year’s Day, at Kiel, this 
Admiral’s flag rose to the cruiser 
Koeln’s masthead. Replacing Admiral 
Richard Foerster—a cautious non-Nazi 
—Rolf Carls became commander of the 
Fuehrer’s navy. 

The former battle commander 
couldn’t hoist his pennant on the flag- 
ship Graff von Spee: off Southern Spain, 
its Swastika ensign fluttering in Medi- 
terranean breezes, the pocket battle- 
ship trained 11-inch guns on the Ara- 
gon. Then the warship steamed away 
with its captured Madrid government 
freighter. 

At the same time in the Bay of Bis- 
cay, 35 miles west of Bilbao, the 
Koeln’s sister cruiser, Koenigsberg, 
dropped warning shots across the bow 
of another Red steamer. The Soton’s 
confused captain lurched ahead, scud- 
ded onto a shoal, and hurried his crew 
into a fishing boat. 





Force: To a world flushed with the 
fever of a new naval race (see page 
14), these incidents were warlike por- 
tents for 1937. They meant Berlin in- 
tended to carry out a threat of last 
August. When Madrid halted a Nazi 
vessel, Admiral Carls had decreed: “I 
have ordered my ships to meet force 
with force.” 

A fortnight ago, an armed Red 
trawler seized the German merchant- 
man, Palos, 39 miles off Bilbao. Last 
week the Koenigsberg sped to the 
Basque port and leveled 6-inch guns at 
the Government House. Loyalists re- 
leased the ship, but held her cargo— 
alleged war material destined for Gen- 
eral Franco—and a Spanish passenger. 

In retaliation for this “piracy” Ber- 
lin fired on the Soton and held the 
Aragon. Madrid screamed—‘“an act of 
war’’—and rushed planes, submarines, 
and torpedo boats to the Basque coast. 
In the heavy Atlantic swell the Nazi 
fleet awaited them. 








OrreR: While his warships risked 
war in Spain, Adolf Hitler rested in his 
rustic Bavarian hideaway at Berchtes- 
gaden. The Fuehrer interrupted his va- 
cation for only one day last week. He 
flew to Berlin to attend the funeral of 
Gen. Hans von Seeckt, Reichswehr 
founder, and to confer with Foreign 
Minister Konstantin von Neurath and 
Joachim von Ribbentrop, Ambassador 
to London. 
They had a hard decision to make. 
Two weeks ago, in a blunt note pointed- 
ly directed at Berlin, Britain and 
France demanded that the Reich, Italy, 
Portugal, and Russia agree to stop 
sending “volunteers” to fight Spain’s 
battles. In return Germany might get 
raw materials, trade adjustments, con- | ged ee eg ee 
sideration of colonial claims, and a ~~ Caer A) ONCE T RMT Re” | ume te 
loan—providing Berlin also agreed to Spain: Fascist charge ... and capture 
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mutual arms limitation and a new 
European security pact. 

Returning to the snowy seclusion of 
Berchtesgaden, the Fuehrer pondered 
the alternative. General Franco need- 
ed 60,000 more men to stop the advanc- 
ing Reds and capture Madrid. To hold 
it he might require many more. Such 
an army of occupation would make 
Fascist Spain a German puppet and 
give the Reich control of valuable cop- 
per, iron, and zinc mines. 

Few observers thought Hitler would 
risk this gamble and probable war 
with France, Britain and Russia. Instead, 
seeking Mussolini's cooperation, the 
Fuehrer would equivocate by demand- 
ing a ban on all aid to Spain—including 
Bolshevist propaganda. Last week For- 
eign Minister von Neurath indicated 
another reservation by hinting the 
Reich would demand guarantees against 
establishment of a Spanish Soviet State. 

Meanwhile Nazis hastened men to 
Spain. Young army reservists sudden- 
ly and mysteriously departed on “spe- 
cial missions.” In Munich 2,000 Storm 
Troopers prepared to “trickle” into 
Franco’s army by way of Italy. 


Aces: Hitler’s best reason for stall- 
ing was Benito Mussolini, Europe’s 
foxiest bluffer. 

Last July, Anthony Eden led the 
League in liquidating sanctions im- 
posed on the aggressive Duce for 
gobbling up Ethiopia. But Rome re- 
mained cool to this bid for Mediter- 
ranean cooperation. Mussolini wanted 
a few aces in his hand. 

He got one three months ago by con- 
cluding a high-sounding but vague 
anti-Communist agreement with Hitler. 
Without binding the Duce, this allowed 
him to frighten London and Paris with 
the possibility of an Italian-German 
military alliance. 

In Spain’s civil war Mussolini picked 
up another high card. Besides aiding 
General Franco with planes and tanks, 
he sent an expedition of Fascist “vol- 
unteers” under a “Count Rossi”’— 
actually Arconovaldo Bonaccorsi, a 
Roman lawyer—to occupy Majorca, 
strategic island threatening Gibraltar. 
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The Koenigsberg met ‘force with force’... by order of Admiral Rolf Carls 


Last month the Duce felt ready to 
bargain. His son-in-law, Count Gale- 
azzo Ciano, opened negotiations with 


Sir Eric Drummond, quiet, affable 
British Ambassador to Rome. Soon 
after that came an unmistakable 


augury of their success: London and 
Paris tacitly recognized Rome’s Ethi- 
opian Empire by reducing their Addis 
Ababa legations to consulates. 

Last week end Sir Eric and Ciano 
completed their labors with a hearty 
handshake as signatures dried on a 
200-word document. Avoiding ambigui- 
ties, the agreement specified: 

1—Both powers will “respect each 
other’s rights” and “freedom of Medi- 
terranean transit.” For Italy this will 
guarantee her Suez route to Ethiopia; 
for Britain it will assure preservation 
of the empire life line to India. 

2—-Both will maintain the Mediter- 
ranean status quo. This means Italy 
and Britain agree to keep Germany 
from seizing Spanish territory and Rus- 
sia from setting up a Red State in 
Spain. In a public letter to Drummond, 
Ciano also guaranteed “so far as Italy 
is concerned, the integrity of the Span- 
ish territories shall remain intact and 
unmodified.” As further evidence of 
good faith “Count Rossi” returned to 
Rome. 

Diplomats guessed that London, in a 
secret protocol, had offered Rome a 
sizeable loan for development of 
Ethiopia and League recognition of her 
conquest. Other unpublished pro- 
visions probably dealt with cessation of 
anti-British propaganda from Fascist 
radio stations reaching the Near East, 
and with Italian adherence to last year’s 
American-French-British naval treaty. 


NAVIES: Powers Start ‘Mad Race’ 
As Treaties Expire With the Old Year 


A year ago, Admiral Osami Nagano 
led 24 Japanese delegates in a dramatic 
walkout from London’s five-power na- 
val conference. Following Tokyo’s re- 
nunciation of the 1922 Washington 
Naval Treaty, the British, American, 
Italian, and French Governments had 





INTERNATIONAL, WIDE WORLD 


refused Japan’s demand for equal sea- 
power ranking with Britain and the 
United States. 

Last week the Washington pact and 
the associated 1930 London Naval Trea- 
ty died as a result of Japan’s defection. 
With them lapsed the only effective 
curbs on the world’s major navies (see 
table, page 15): limitation of battleship 
fleets on a 5-5-3-1.75 basis, with the 
United States and Britain possessing 
the largest fleets; Japan, the intermedi- 
ary; Italy and France, the smallest 
ones; restriction at a 5-5-3.5 ratio of 
American, British, and Japanese cruisers 
and destroyers. 

New Year’s Day, with the powers 
free for the first time in fourteen years 
to expand navies at will, a new naval 
race began. Shipyards the world over 
resounded with the clatter cf hammers 
and rivets. 

Britain, bent on resuscitating a fleet 
weakened numerically below the 1914 
level, led the way. Without waiting a 
day, London started work on two new 
35,000-ton superdreadnoughts. 

Hector Charles Bywater, British au- 
thority, compared the “mad race’”’ with 
Anglo-German sea rivalry that helped 
precipitate the World War: it “prom- 
ises to be as economically disastrous as 
it is politically dangerous ... For Ja- 
pan, France, Italy, and Germany it may 
well prove ruinous .. .” 

In the cost of huge naval armaments 
to economically shaky Fascist coun- 
tries, Bywater saw a special threat, ‘“‘for 
it is conceivable that a totalitarian 
State, faced with the alternatives of 
bankruptcy or a decline into military 
impotence if the race continues, may 
choose to strike.” 

Others took a more cheerful view. 
They insisted that no country really 
wants or can afford a prolonged build- 
ing splurge; hence, the worldwide 
scramble might bring the nations to 
their senses. 


Procrams: Seven powers are setting 
the pace in the naval competition: 

BRITAIN: London is trying to draw 
other countries into the only multilater- 
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al navy pact existing today—the agree- 
ment of March, 1936, reached by Britain, 
the United States, and France. This 
accord imposes no quantitative restric- 
tion on navies, only providing limitation 
of warship sizes and exchange of infor- 
mation on building programs. 

The empire’s present fleet of 307 
fighting ships is 90 short of the prewar 
total. To remedy this, London last May 
accelerated building under its $1,500,- 
000,000 five-year rearmament plan, and 
today has 78 new vessels under con- 
struction or planned. 

Last week, a few hours after the ex- 
piration of the 1922 and 1930 treaties, 
the Admiralty laid the keels of the 
King George V and Prince of Wales, 
two 35,000-ton $35,000,000 dread- 
noughts. These floating fortresses—ex- 
pected to be completed in record time, 
before 1940—will have 14-inch guns, 
bristling anti-aircraft batteries, and an 
express liner’s speed of 30 knots. 

UNITED STATES: A 309-vessel fleet 
compared with 179 warships in 1914. 
Under the current $531,000,000 naval 
budget—a peacetime high—the United 
States is building or has provisionally 
appropriated funds for 95 new fighting 
ships, including 63 destroyers. 

Tokeep »: th other countries Pres- 
ident Roosevelt is expected to expand 
this program by seeking appropriations 
for two new 35,000-ton battleships. 

JAPAN: Of the three mightiest navies, 
Japan’s contains the biggest proportion 
of modern ships—75 per cent, against 
America’s 57 and Britain’s 54 per cent. 
A record $194,480,000 budget provides 
funds for 31 ships under construc- 
tion. Tokyo’s existing fleet of 200 ves- 
sels contrasts with a pre-World War 
complement of 165 ships; work is ex- 
pected to start this year on two of four 
proposed new 35,000-ton Creadnoughts. 

FRANCE: Newly proposed extra budg- 
etary expenditures of $572,000,000 
would speed a six-year plan calling 
for five new 35,000-ton battleships and 
more than 60 other vessels. The pres- 
ent French fleet of 173 vessels falls 
short of the 1914 navy by more than 
100 ships. 


IfALy: In ten years, Mussolini has 
built an almost entirely new navy. With 
203 warships (prewar, 160), the Duce 
boasts the world’s fastest cruiser fleet 
and has wrested leadership from France 
as Europe’s biggest submarine power. 

Reports indicate Rome will hasten 
completion of two 35,000-ton battleships 
begun in 1934, and will order at least 
one more dreadnought. Last week, with 
34 warships under construction or con- 
templated, Italy launched six new sub- 
marines; 24 now being built will boost 
the undersea fleet to well over 100. 

GERMANY: Under the Anglo-German 
naval pact of June, 1935, the Reich is 
permitted a fleet 35 per cent as large as 
Britain’s. Heading toward this ratio, 
Nazi shipyards are busy on two new 
35,000-ton battleships, two airplane 
carriers, and 34 other vessels. Present 
fleet: 59 fighting ships; World War 
navy (nearly all scuttled or surren- 
dered in 1919), 316 vessels. 

RuSSIA: Secrecy shrouds Moscow’s 
fleet. Three months ago, the Kremlin 
said it would build a navy comparable 
to the Red army—largest in the world. 

Experts suspected exaggeration in 
simultaneous claims of spectacular ex- 
pansion of the once-negligible Red fleet: 
increases of 300 and 715 per cent in 
surface and undersea strength. Yet es- 
timates of the Soviet submarine fleet 
range between 150 and 250 units. Many 
of these are based in the Far East as a 
safeguard against Japan. 





WORLD’S BIGGEST NAVIES 





United 
Britain States Japan 

Battleships 15 15 9 
Aircraft carriers 6 4 4 
Cruisers 53 29 35 
Destroyers 180 182 97 
Submarines 53 79 55 
Total fighting 

ships 307 309 200 


Total tonnage 1,222,000 1,072,000 757,000 
“Under age” 
(modern) 622,000 610,000 566,000 
Ships building 
or planned 31 
90,000 


78 95 
Tonnage 333,000 288,000 








Admiral Nagano left the conference ... and started a naval race (Above—two of the Soviet’s Baltic ships) 


SPAIN: Madrid Receives Help 
From Reds, Fascists Ask God’s 


To usher in the New Year, Madrid’s 
citizens traditionally gather in the 
Puerto del Sol and eat twelve grapes— 
one for each midnight stroke of the 
Interior Ministry clock. 

Last week in the darkened capital’s 
Times Square, only a few militiamen 
lingered in the shadow of uprooted pav- 
ing stones and twisted street-car 
tracks. No clock heralded 1937. Gen- 
eral Franco’s artillery had smashed it 
weeks ago. But the Fascists marked 
midnight by plopping twelve shells in- 
to the square—first since Christmas. 

Next day, General Franco stepped to 
a microphone: “With God’s help. . 
we shall lead this noble people along 
the path of progress.” 

Reporters thought the Fascists would 
need more than God’s help. As Ma- 
drid entered its eighth week of siege, a 
36-car provision train from Valencia 
eased the food shortage. From Russia 
came more tanks and munitions. 

With these the government felt 
strong enough to launch a bitter as- 
sault on Villaneuva, strategic, Fascist- 
held town, 15 miles west of Madrid. As 
morning mists lifted, the Reds charged 
across frosted wheatfields. From the 
stubble and behind walls came the 
chanting war songs of the Moors and a 
raking fire that, after a day-long bat- 
tle, rolled back the Loyalist drive. 


Next day in the olive groves of Cor- 
doba, 200 miles to the southwest, Gen- 
eral Franco replied to Madrid’s offen- 
sive. With a spearhead of 14,000 iron- 
disciplined Germans, the Fascists 
fought to drive a wedge between the 
capital and its chief supply base, Va- 
lencia. To block these “Blond Moors,” 
Madrid this week rushed south many 
of its best troops—the khaki-clad 
International Legion of Fascist-haters, 
now reported to number 28,000. 

Even in Fascist territory resentment 
against the goose-stepping Teutons 
grew. New Year’s Eve, Miguel de Una- 
muno, world-famous philosopher and a 
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PERCKHAMMER FROM EUROPEAN 


Chinese execution: 130 got it in the neck 


rebel supporter, cried: “The sight of 
Germans in Spain is enough to kill me!” 
A few hours later “the greatest Span- 
iard since Goya” died of a cerebral biood 
clot. 


BRITAIN: King Praises Bagpipe 
Player’s ‘Brilliant Qualities’ 


Years of Queen Elizabeth’s patient 
schooling in slow speech have enabled 
King George VI partially to overcome 
a stuttering affliction. Last week 
Britons had hoped to hear their mon- 
arch’s voice in New Year greetings. But 
when bells chimed out the old year, a 
radio announcer read the sovereign’s 
message: 

“I send... the empire my warmest 
wishes . . . I follow a father who had 
won for himself an abiding place in the 
hearts of his peoples and a brother 
whose brilliant qualities gave promise 
of another historic reign.” 

From Enzesfeld, near Vienna, the 
40-year-old sovereign received ex-King 
Edward’s felicitations: “Wishing you 
and Mamma and all at Sandringham 2 
very happy New Year... David.” 

In Baron Eugene Rothschild’s 811- 
year-old castle, the Duke of Windsor 
celebrated his first New Year party as 
ex-monarch. Featured event: the 
Duke’s bagpipe rendition of “The 
Flowers in the Forest.” Later Ed- 
ward joined guests in a traditional 
Austrian custom to ensure good luck— 
he touched the nose of a squirming pink 
pig held in the arms of a grimy chim- 
ney sweep. 


Austrians who would like to turn 
their Fascist-run “republic” back into 
a moriarchy presented Edward with an 
unexpected New Year “gift’—offer of 
a throne. Thousands of pamphlets of 
mysterious origin appeared in Vienna 
describing the Duke as ‘a most cou- 
rageous and democratic ruler of Ger- 
man descent ... His accession would 
solve the restoration problem. Hail 
the Duke of Windsor, King of Austria!” 

Calling this effusion ‘‘a good joke,” 
Edward sent a copy to Cannes where 
his friend, Mrs. Wallis Simpson, cele- 
brated New Year’s by going to bed 
early. 

Edward’s favorite brother, the Duke 
of Kent—accompanied by Mrs. Allen 
White, attractive 38-year-old wife of a 
wealthy London businessman and di- 
vorced wife of a Spanish marquis—last 
week visited a phrenologist. From the 
reader of “bumps,” the Duke learned 
that his head “is nicely balanced, with 
a fine quality of brain rather than 
quantity . . . Self-protective and as- 
sertive qualities are comparatively 
weak.” 


INDIA: National Congress Shows the 
‘Man WhoIs India’ Howto Throw Stones 


“British imperialism inclines more 
and more toward Fascist powers... 
To solve India’s problems, we must 
end imperialistic control and exploita- 
tion.” 

At Faizpur, peasant village near 
Bombay, Jawaharlal Nehru last week 
loosed this blast before 60,000 National 
Congress zealots. Fired by the Social- 
ist-minded president, the congress— 





which claims 7,000,000 members—de- 
cided on: (1) rejection of the 1936 In- 
dia Government Act, granting limited 
self-rule and scheduled to go into ef- 
fect in April; (2) boycott of celebra- 
tions connected with King George’s cor- 
onation next May; (3) nonparticipation 
in any war in which Britain engages. 

Mahatma Gandhi supported the anti- 
British drive but counseled against vio- 
lence. Cryptically, the “Man Who Is 
India” told delegates: “Show me the 
way ...I am prepared to go to jail 
again ... to be hanged... It would 
be easy for 350,000,000 Indians to fling 
each a stone at a few thousand Britons, 
but God would not like it.” 


e 
CHINA: Dictator Saves Face 
And Honor, Pardons Kidnaper 


Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek last 
week offered China’s government his 
resignation from key posts through 
which he dictates the destinies of 400,- 
000,000 people: “Both my health and 
my mind have failed me ... I have 
committed many errors... It is no 
longer fit that I continue in office.” 

The Generalissimo’s chief ‘error’: 
Dec. 12, he had permitted himself to 
be kidnaped by “Young Marshal” 
Chang Hsueh-Liang. Until Christmas 
Day, the ex-Manchurian war lord had 
held the Dictator captive—an act that 
had threatened China with civil war. 


Nanking rejected General Chiang’s 
offer to step out. Next day, the Dicta- 
tor again tendered his resignation. 
Again the government refused it. 


With face saved and honor complete- 
ly vindicated, the Generalissimo then 
presided over a secret trial at which 
the Young Marshal, a voluntary pris- 
oner in Nanking, offered excuses for 
executing his coup. He said he had 
mistakenly considered it the only way 
to impress Nanking with his campaign 
for war against Japan and an alliance 
with China’s Reds. 

The court pronounced sentence: ten 
years in jail and a five-year loss of all 
civil rights. 

This week the government granted 
Chang a full pardon. 


‘EXECUTIONS’: While Generalissimo 
Chiang prepared to vacation at Kuling, 
mountain resort 230 miles southwest 
of Nanking, thousands of drug addicts 
feared for their lives because of the 
Dictator’s “get cured or die” edict. 


Eighteen months ago, launching a 
new campaign against the opium habit, 
Chiang established a nationwide system 
of “dope-cure” hospitals, made attend- 
ance of addicts compulsory, and threat- 
ened incorrigibles with death. 


Nanking recently set Jan. 1 as the 
deadline for cures—after that date, all 
offenders would be executed. To im- 
press possible victims, the government 
placed 2,000 coffins on public display. 


New Year’s Day, condemned addicts 
were granted a further brief period of 
grace. Two days later, Tientsin au- 
thorities executed 130 narcotic and 
other moral code offenders. 
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TRANSITION 


Born: To Paul Mellon, only son of 
ex-Secretary of the Treasury Andrew 
Mellon, and the former Mrs. Mary Con- 
over Brown, a daughter—to be named 
Catherine Conover Mellon. 

BirnTHDAY: Alfred E. Smith, former 
Governor of New York and Democratic 
Presidential candidate in 1928, 63, Dec. 
30. Now “merely a businessman,” he 
discoursed for 80 minutes on the state 
of the nation. His placidity deserted 
him only when the New Deal was men- 
tioned: ‘““How the hell are you going to 
give the government any power if you 
don’t understand what it is doing?” 
Then: “Come on, boys, let’s have a 
drink.”” Al took only a glass of sherry. 
“T’ve been on the wagon for more than 
a year,” he explained. 





— 


... J. Edgar Hoover, director of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation 
(G-men), 42, Jan. 1. 


..- Ballot, oldest thoroughbred stallion 
in America, 33, Jan. 1. Breeders flocked 
tofhis stable in Lexington, Ky., to help 
Baliot’s. five generations of offspring 
celebrate. 


... Carter Glass, United States Senator 
from Virginia, and sponsor of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act of 1913, 79, Jan. 4. 

INTRODUCED: To society, Joan Pea- 
body, 17-year-old daughter of Mrs. 
Peter A. B. Widener 2nd of Philadel- 
phia, in the most elaborate debut party 
since pre-depression days. Fifteen hun- 
dred guests milled through 500 private 
rooms and three entire floors of 
the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel. Number- 
minded observers estimated the-expense 
as high as $100,000. Meyer Davis’s 75- 
piece orchestra cost $10,000; Mrs. Wid- 
ener paid $15,000 for silver and shell- 
pink draperies. The ball’s single flaw 
had the hostess “in tears, poor dear’— 
a huge cascade of varicolored soap bub- 
bles had been arranged to background 
the orchestra, but the bubble-blowing 
apparatus went awry. 


ACME 


Salvador de Madariaga: Here 
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-..-To society, Barbara Field of New 
York, by her mother, Mrs. E. Marshall 
Field, first wife of the Chicago mer- 
chant; in a $40,000 affair at New 
York’s Ritz-Carlton Hotel. Miss Field 
established some sort of precedent: she 
had already come out six months pre- 
viously at a $50,000 party given by 
her divorced father. Each party drew 
1,000. guests, but Mr. Field’s three or- 
chestras outdid the single band Mrs. 
Field provided. 

ENGAGED: Gov. James M. Curley of 
Massachusetts, whose 22-year-old son, 
Paul, married a New York night-club 
dancer last fortnight, and Mrs. Ger- 
trude M. Dennis, a Brookline widow 
and mother of two children. They plan 
to marry just before Curley surrenders 
his office to Governor-elect .Charles F. 
Hurley on Jan. 7. 


--- Thomas Manville Crosby, who last 
Fall was voted the handsomest senior 
at Yale, and Ella Sturgis Pillsbury, 
leader of the grand march at Vassar’s 
Junior Prom last October. Their wed- 
ding will unite two of the country’s 
most powerful flour-milling families: 
Crosby’s father is Franklin Muzzy 
Crosby, vice president of General Mills; 
Miss Pillsbury’s father is John Sargent 
Pillsbury, board chairman of the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co. 

MARRIED: Senator Claude D. Pepper 
of Florida, elected to fill the late Dun- 
can U. Fletcher’s unexpired term, and 
Irene Mildred Webster of St. Peters- 
burg. The couple honeymooned in Ha- 
vana before going to Washington for 
the opening of Congress (see page 10). 


.--Lt. Chia Hsi, staff officer in the 
Manchukuoan army, and Princess Wu 
Ko, sister of Emperor Kang Teh of 
Manchukuo; at Hsinking. Lt. Gen. 
Seishiro Itagaki, Chief of Staff of the 
Japanese Army in Manchuria, acted as 
“go-between” to make arrangements 
for the marriage. 


ARRIVED: Salvador de Madariaga, 
former Spanish Ambassador to the 
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United States, and now secretary of the 
pacifist World Federation, in New York, 
from Europe, to make a lecture tour on 
world peace. He todk a long view of 
the Fascist-Communist war in Spain: 
“What use to blame Italy, Germany, 
and Japan for being troublesome? 
Those nations came to maturity late in 
the scale of history. In the sixteenth 
century England, France, and Spain 
were Fascist nations. I am not entirely 
sure whether the United States has 
had her sixteenth century period yet.” 


...Lawrence B. Simpson, 34, Seattle 
seaman who spent sixteen months in a 
German concentration camp for alleg- 
edly spreading Communist propaganda, 
in New York, from Hamburg. Sym- 
pathizing with striking seamen, he re- 
fused to work his way home; the SS. 
President Roosevelt finally allowed him 
to travel free. Immediately upon his 
arrival he enrolled as a seamen’s 
picket. 


RETIRED: William H. Moran, 72, Chief 
of the Secret Service since 1918. A 54- 
year veteran in the service, Moran com- 
plained to Secretary of the Treasury 
Morgenthau that he couldn’t live on 
his $1,500 annual pension: “What am I 
going to use for money?” Morgenthau 
replied: “How about’ counterfeit?” 
Frank J. Wilson, who gathered evidence 
to send Al Capone to prison for in- 
come-tax evasion and helped solve the 
Lindbergh kidnaping, succeeds Moran 
as chief. 


Diep: Archduke Frederick of Haps- 
burg, 80, cousin of Emperor Francis 
Joseph and wartime Commander-in- 
Chief of the Austro-Hungarian Army; 
of a heart attack following severe in- 
fluenza, at his estate in Magyarovar, 
Hungary. 

Before the war the “harmless old 
Archduke” retired in a huff because 
Archduke Ferdinand—whose murder at 
Sarajevo later precipitated hostilities— 
jilted his eldest daughter, Maria Chris- 
tina. In 1914, his seniority gave him 
the command, but he lacked leader- 
ship and usually acted on the say-so of 
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Archduke Frederick: Dead 
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the German Generals Mackensen and 
Ludendorff. 

Once the richest of the Hapsburgs, 
Frederick lost most of his $400,000,000 
fortune—castles, art treasures, and 600 
square miles of land—when the new 
Central European States confiscated 
the ruling family’s properties under 
the Treaty of Trianon. On the ground 
that he was of the royal, but not ruling, 
family, he later sued Italy, Rumania, 
Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, and Poland 
for $1,000,000,000—but got nowhere in 
the World Court. 


.» + Dame Fanny Lucy Houston (House- 
ton), eccentric widow of Sir Robert 
Houston and editor-publisher of The 
Saturday Review, of heart disease, at 
her home in Hampstead, London. Out 
of the $25,000,000 shipbuilding fortune 
she inherited from her husband, Lady 
Houston donated millions to suffragists, 
aviation, hospitals, and England’s 


needy. She devoted The Saturday ‘Re-" 


view to acid attacks on “MacDonald, 
Baldwin, and that gang.” Once she 
cruised England’s coasts in her yacht 
—with “Down with MacDonald, the 
Traitor!” spelled out in electric lights 
strung between the masts. Labeling 
the Labor government Bolshevist, she 
wrote: “Who is to be your next leader? 
I modestly suggest that you might do 
worse than your humble servant, Lucy 
Houston.” Along the same lines, she 
denounced the Cabinet for forcing Ed- 
ward VIII's abdication last month. 


..-Mer. William J. Flynn, 48, director 
general of the Marquette League for 
Catholic Indian Missions, of pneumonia, 
at the Knights of Columbus clubhouse 
in Brooklyn, N. Y. 


... Rev. Dr. John Gresham Machen, 55, 
leader of the Fundamentalist division 
of the Presbyterian Church, of pneu- 
monia, in Bismarck, N. D. His twelve- 
year controversy with the Church’s 
General Assembly over literal interpre- 
tation of the Bible ended in his sus- 
pension last June. With fourteen other 
Fundamentalists, he formed the Presby- 
terian Church of America, which now 
has 60 congregations. 


.»-Charles Vivian Jackson, 30, lecturer 
in astro-physics at the Royal College of 
Science, London, who was to become 
Peggy Hopkins Joyce’s fifth husband 
as soon as his present wife obtained a 
divorce; in a sleighing accident, in Ce- 
lerina, Switzerland. Jackson was killed 
and Miss Joyce’s leg and finger broken 
when their horse-drawn sleigh’s brakes 
failed to hold on a steep hill and the 
equipage overturned. 


.--James A. Flaherty, 83, Philadelphia 
attorney and from 1909 to 1927 su- 
preme knight of the country’s 450,000 
Knights of Columbus; of pneumonia, at 
his home. When he refused reelection 
as supreme knight in 1927, the K. of C. 
created a special office for him—su- 
preme councilor. 


.-+- Ross Alexander, 28, movie actor, a 
suicide by shooting, in the barn outside 
his home in San Fernando Valley, 
Calif. In December, 1935, his first wife, 
the former Aleta Freile, shot herself 
after failing in a screen test. 
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FOOTBALL: Flashy Ends Go On 
New Year’s Spree in the Bowls 





Athletic officials and football coaches 
orated like Senators last week. In 
New York for their annual get-together, 
they discussed almost everything and 
decided practically nothing. 

They decried recruiting, subsidizing, 
drunken fans, gambling, and gate re- 
ceipts; let the forward-pass interference 
rule stand; and awarded letters to 


Coaches Bell, Wynne, and Anderson admire a new dummy 


eleven daring officials who had called 
forward-pass penalties at crucial mo- 
ments. 

They admired a new tackling dummy, 
with a head and two Carnera-like feet, 
and nodded approval at 1936 football 
death figures—28, one less than a year 
ago. They agreed that colleges have a 
proper right to sell broadcasting priv- 
ileges of their games, and emphatically 
condemned all post-season contests, 
particularly the “so-called bowl games.” 

Nevertheless, on New Year’s Day, the 
largest number of bowl games in foot- 
ball history went on as scheduled. 


Rose Bow: At Pasadena, Calif., the 
biggest crowd of the day—87,196—saw 
Pittsburgh avenge three previous Rose 
Bowl defeats by walking through Wash- 
inton 21-0. 

With an attack that induced almost 
every sport writer to fall back on the 
shopworn “steam roller,” the blue and 
gold Panthers—previously tied by Ford- 
ham and beaten by Duquesne—pushed 
55 and 75 yards to their first two touch- 
downs. By a clear demonstration of su- 
periority throughout, they provided 





Easterners with a convincing argument 
that no other section of the country 
has more pigskin power. 

The star of the game was Bill Dad- 
dio, Pitt end, who raced 71 yards for 
one of the scores after intercepting a 
Washington pass and who kicked all 
three of the points after touchdown. 


East-West: During the all-star game 
at San Francisco, Calif., 40,000 pairs 
of eyes and untold numbers of radio- 
listening Elis’ ears were centered on 
Larry Kelley, right end, football’s No. 
1 man of the year. But another Eastern- 
er—Ken Sandbach of Princeton—de- 
cided the result, 
3-0, with a 25-yard 
place kick. 

Kelley, if not 
quite up to his usu- 
al standard, put on 
a good show: just 
the same. He 
caught a forward 
pass and ran 40 
yards to a touch- 
down, only to be 
called back for 
stepping out of 
bounds. He caught 
another pass that 
paved the way for 
Sandbach’s kick, 
blocked a punt, and 
showed his custom- 
ary opportunism 
with an almost in- 


credible intercep- 
tion of a Western 
latteral. 


Not these tales 
about the Yale 
hero’s miracles but 
a story by Joe Wil- 
liams, The New 
York World-Tele- 
gram _ columnist, 
provided most of 
the Kelley conver- 
sation last week. 
Williams unearthed 
the news that Kelley had, in effect, been 
subsidized by none other than James 
Rowland Angell, Yale’s president. Last 
Summer Angell hired Kelley to tutor 
his son. 


SucarR Bow: At New Orleans, in the 
only real upset of the day, Santa Clara 
defeated unbeaten Louisiana State, 21- 
14. Thus Alabama survived as the only 
major unbeaten team of the season. 

With a glittering aerial show—which 
Louisiana was supposed to stage— 
Santa Clara piled up a two-touchdown 
lead in the first quarter and managed 
to stay ahead despite a late Louisiana 
surge. Gaynell Tinsley, everybody’s 
choice for All-American end, provided 
the high spot of this almost-but-not- 
quite comeback. He caught a 23-yard 
forward pass and ran 27 muddy yards 
to a touchdown. 


WIDE WORLD 


Cotton Bow: An end aiso shone at 
Dallas, Texas, where Texas Christian 
mauled Marquette, 16-6. Dutch Meyer, 
nephew and namesake of Texas Chris- 
tian’s coach, scored all his team’s 
points; he caught two touchdown passes 
from Sammy Baugh, and booted a point 
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IN THE MONEY NOW 





NEWS-WEEK PHOTOS BY PAT TERRY 


First athlete ever to become a convincing actress, Sonja Henie (with parents above) expects to make $100,000 a year. 
Last week the Garbo-voiced ice queen made her screen debut in ‘One in a Million’; she saw the film five times in three days. 


WIDE WORLD EUROPEAN INTERNATIONAL 


Horse trainer and owner, Albert A. Baroni Awarded the Sullivan Medal—the year’s Hirsch Jacobs, trainer who set a world’s 


earns some $270,000 a year. New Year’s amateur prize—Glenn Morris, decathlon record by saddling 180 winners in 1936, 
Day he won $5,000 at Santa Anita ace, should find it easier to sell autos hauled down more than $150,000 in purses 


; c , cat anbh vaca. aeestded. pro 
After two years in a legal bunker, Jock McLean (top) turned pro and pondered a new rule that hits his business-—Jan. 
1, 1938, no more than 14 clubs in a golfer’s bag. Max Baer bought an annuity: 


Mrs. Hagen was awarded $7,385— 
alimony arrears from W alter Hagen $1,000 a month at 35. Red Ormsby, father of 12, welcomed raises for umpires. 
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after touchdown and a 33-yard field 
goal. 


ORANGE Bow: In Miami, 12,000 per- 
spiring spectators in shirt sleeves 
watched Duquesne come from behind 
to top Mississippi State 13-12. Boyd 
Brumbaugh, Duquesne halfback, heaved 
a pass for one of his team’s touch- 
downs, plunged to the other, and place- 
kicked the vital extra point. 


Sun Bow: In El Paso, Texas, 10,000 
applauded a pre-game parade 4 miles 
long—81 floats, 18 bands—then cheered 
as Hardin-Simmons’ Cowboys paraded 
through Texas College of Mines, 34-6. 


BacarRbi Bow: In Havana, Villa- 
nova and Auburn played a 7-7 standoff 
under a blazing sun—temperature: 86. 
Sweat statistics: total pounds lost by the 
players—427 12, or 9144 pounds per man. 


HOCKEY: The Ice Game’s First 


Gentleman Forgets His Manners 


Many hockey riots undoubtedly are 
staged for the benefit of bloodthirsty 
fans, but last week an absolutely gen- 
uine free-for-all flared up in Madison 
Square Garden, New York. 


It must have been genuine—for Frank 
Boucher (Boo-shay) lit the torch, and 
he is the game’s most gentlemanly 
player, the Emily Post puck-chaser who 
seven times earned the Lady Byng 
trophy—emblematic of clean play and 
sportsmanship. 

The New York Rangers were trailing 
the New York Americans 1-0 in the 
second period when Ranger Boucher 
and American Hal Cotton bumped near 
the cage. 

Boucher, a former member of the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police, was 
traveling close to 30 miles per hour and 
he lost his temper. 

Boucher and Cotton traded rights and 





INTERNATIONAL 
To the nation: Titian’s $544,320 Venus 


lefts. In no time at all, every Ranger 
considered every American a natural 
enemy. Sticks swung at heads; fists, 
at jaws; skates, at shins. 

Spectators in the galleries roared ap- 
proval and showered the warriors with 
a paper snowstorm. For a few minutes, 
guardians of law and order let the 
crowd enjoy its thrill. Then three 
skateless policemen and six skateless 
plain-clothes men skidded onto the ice 
and restored peace. 

Officials handed Boucher and Cotton 
five-minute major penalties—first time 
Boucher had receive the drastic-sentence 
since his Ranger debut in 1926. Four 
others were commanded to atone for 
their sins with minor penalties, and 
Allan Shields, who had left the cooler 
to join the fight, was banished for the 
night. 

After that Boucher and the Rangers 
skated off with the game, 5-1. 





WIDE WORLD 


Mass: In St. Kieran’s Roman Catholic Church, Berlin, N. H., 400 skiers attended | 
a special Mass—the first of its kind in this country—to invoke divine aid for pro- 


tection from injury on the ski trails. 
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ART: Mr. Roosevelt. Mr. Mellon 
Hold a Private Conversation 





Andrew W. Mellon and Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt had a secret meeting 
last week and came to an agreement 
which the President said made him 
“happy.” They discussed a little mat- 
ter of turning over $27,000,000 of Mel- 
lon money and property to the United 
States Government. The former Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, who once de- 
nounced the Roosevelt administration 
for “persecuting” him and who con- 
tributed liberally to 1936 Republican 
campaign funds, made some stipula- 
tions. The President approved them and 
turned the matter over to Attorney 
General Cummings. 

This might have been a settlement 
of the three-year-old, bitterly fought 
suits over whether Mellon ought to 
pay $3,000,000 more income taxes than 
he felt he should contribute—but it 
wasn’t. Saturday night brought an- 
nouncement that Mellon wished to give 
his $19,000,000 collection of old mas- 
ters to the nation, plus $8,000,000 for 
erection of a National Gallery of Art. 

For those who like comparative sta- 
tistics: the Mellon collection cost $1,000,- 
000 more than the sum required to run 
the State Department for a year. The 
$27,000,000 gift would build one new 
battleship, or three 10,000-ton cruisers. 
It is equivalent to the 1933 net income 
of American railroads. It is slightly 
more than the endowment of Johns 
Hopkins University. It represents a 
lot of money. 

For one painting alone—Raphael’s 
“Madonna of the House of Alba”’— 
Mellon paid the Soviet Government 
$1,166,400. For fourteen other master- 
pieces from the Czars’ Hermitage treas- 
ure house he paid $5,487,600. About 
70 paintings are included in the Mellon 
collection—chiefly old Dutch, Italian, 
Spanish, and, English. “I have placed 
emphasis on quality rather than quan- 
tity,” Mellon said. 

Quality is one of the Pittsburgher’s 
stipulations for any further additions 
to the’ collection. Others: the building, 
to be designed by John Russell Pope, 
shall be erected on the Mall near the 
Smithsonian Institution and must not 
bear the Mellon name; the Smithsonian 
shall supervise the project; control 
shall be vested in a self-perpetuating 
board of nine trustees, five of whom 
shall be named by the donor; Congress 
shall provide for the upkeep of the 
building. 

News of the gift stirred museur. di- 
rectors and art dealers to superlatives. 
Dr. William Valentiner, Rembrandt au- 
thority brought by the Fords to the 
Detroit Institute of the Arts, termed 
the Mellon collection “far superior to 
that of any museum.” Baron Duveen of 
Duveen Brothers, old-master dealers, 
said no one person ever had assembled 
a finer group of paintings and added: 
“There never has been anything like 


‘that given by any. one. person in’ the 


art history of the world.” 
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‘THE ETERNAL ROAD’ 


When Max Reinhardt (right) undertakes 
one of his gargantuan theatrical productions, 
his methods are as spectacular as the finished 
work. For ‘The Eternal Road,’ a dramatization 
of the Old Testament, he scoured the world 
for talent. In Vienna, Franz Werfel worked 
on the script; in Paris, Kurt Weill composed 
the music; in New York, Norman Bel Geddes 
created sets of biblical simplicity enriched 
with fine coloring. It was nearly a year before 
the trio got together. 

Last Winter after a month of rehearsals, 
lack of funds halted production. This W inter, 
strengthened by twenty backers and $425,000, 
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the latest Reinhardt spectacle has forged 
ahead, its opening scheduled for this week at 
the Manhattan Opera House, New York. 

On a stage an acre in area, Abraham pleads 
with the Lord to save Sodom (1) and Jacob 
reproves his brothers (2) Old Testament 
incidents are knit together by Jews in a 
synagogue (3) reading from The Book. Myron 
Taylor as the rabbi and Sam Jaffe as the un- 
believer play the leading roles. A display oj 
typical Reinhardt extravagance is the elaborate 
scene just before the exodus when ‘The chil- 
dren of Israel sighed by reason of the bondage’ 
in Egypt (4, 5). 
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PHILOSOPHERS: One Thinks 
Dictionary Would Dispel Fog 


“Gentlemen,” the professor said at 
the first meeting of his course, “I have 
no intention of teaching such a large 
class. Before I begin let me say that I 
recognize only those students who earn 
the highest grades. All others I fail. 
There are no middle grades.” 

When Alfred North Whitehead met 
his Harvard philosophy class for the sec- 
ond time, he usually found things more 
to his liking: just enough pupils so 
that he need not raise his voice to carry 
beyond the third row. 


Next September the 75-year-old 
mathematician-philosopher will retire 
from the Harvard post he has held since 
1924. The Eastern division of the 
American Philosophical Association ‘de- 
cided to take note of the forthcoming 
event. Last week in Cambridge, at the 
group’s 36th annual meeting, 200 mem- 
bers spent one afternoon listening to 
papers dealing with Whitehead’s con- 
tribution to philosophy. 

Through the two-hour session held in 
Longfellow Hall, Radcliffe College, the 
British-born philosopher sat poised and 
humble—now and then falling asleep 
for brief periods—while speakers both 
praised and criticized his teaching. He 
replied to one: John Dewey of Colum- 
bia who demanded that Whitehead 
choose between the ‘“mathematical-for- 
mal” and the “genetic-functional’”’ meth- 
od of reasoning. 

Declaring that “there is no one from 
whom one more likes to differ than 
from Dewey,” Whitehead refused to ac- 
cept the New Yorker’s challenge. In- 
‘ stead, he defended his mathematical 
philosophy which uses symbols as a 
means of expression because ‘‘conven- 
tional English is the twin sister to bar- 
ren thought. We can see the variations 
of meaning, although we cannot verbal- 
ize them in any decisive, handy man- 
ner.” He declared that “algebra em- 
bodies the greatest discovery for the 
partial remedy of a defective language.” 


Prof. Percy W. Bridgman, Harvard’s 
internationally known physicist, said 
that “mathematics is cracked up to be 
more than it is. You can analyze 
straight through mathematics and 
through logic to an inevitable hazy 
place. Eventually you can’t prove 
things. There is nothing deep-seated 
about mathematics. The necessity of 
using mathematics is a commentary on 
human beings, not on nature. We do 
mathematics, not God.” 

An increasing blight of abstruseness 
among philosophers caused Prof. Arthur 
O. Lovejoy of Johns Hopkins to suggest 
his colleagues might do well to compile 
a dictionary so one philosopher could 
understand another’s language. As an 
example, he read a statement which he 
had heard, copied down, but hadn’t yet 
been able to understand: 

“Modern science, Platonically mathe- 
matical in aspiration, sympathetically 
Aristotelian in its empirical devotion, 
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Professor Whitehead stood by his symbols 


has paradoxically shared in this repu- 
diation of Aristotle. The pervasive Car- 
tesianism of modern science has been 
at every moment disturbed by a furtive 
nostalgic Aristotelianism.” 


* 
MEETINGS: Talk 


Shop at Annual Conventions 


Professors 


College professors took a busman’s 
holiday last week. 


History: Nine hundred went to 
Providence, R. I., for the 51st annual 
meeting of the American Historical So- 
ciety. During the three-day sessions 
the nation’s leading historians dis- 
cussed topics ranging from the begin- 
nings of civilization to Resettlement 
Administration problems. 

Prof. Alfred M. Tozzer of Harvard 
urged his listeners to make haste slow- 
ly: “Too many cultures have been ‘es- 
tablished’ after finding a st ne imple- 
ment imbedded in the jawbone of an 
ass.” 

Prof. Charles H. McIlwain of Harvard 
—succeeded in the association’s presi- 
dency by Prof. Guy Stanton Ford of 
the University of Minnesota—cautioned 
his colleagues against propagandist 
history: “Too much of our written his- 
tory even now is actually historical ro- 
mance ... Biography seems to be turn- 
ing that way, and already there are 
more than*hints in certain parts of the 
world that all past history must be re- 
written for a present purpose.” 


FREEDOM: From Richmond, Va., the 
American Association of University 
Professors reported a 13,377 member- 
ship—664 more than last year. The or- 
ganization, which upholds professional 
standards of academic freedom and eco- 
nomic justice to professors, also sent 
out a warning that teacher unioniza- 
tion in the American Federation of 
Labor might imperil intellectual free- 
dom and loyalty to their obligations as 
free-minded instructors. 

The annual convention asked local 
chapters in the 22 States which have 
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teachers’ loyalty oath laws to work for 
their repeal. The association char- 
acterized the law as “futile” and as a 
possible instrument “to promote intol- 
erance, restrict our civil liberties and 
the freedom of the teacher, and to ac- 
centuate propaganda against cemo- 
cratic ideals.” 


LITERATURE: Also in Richmond, 1,215 
members of the Modern Language As- 
sociation of America held a three-day 
convention. Led by Dr. Louis B. Wright 
of the research staff at the Huntington 
Library, San Marino, Calif., a group of 
younger members came to the meeting 
ready to pick a fight. For more than 
a year they have claimed that much 
of the research which members have 
pursued and later published in the as- 
sociation’s quarterly has been practical- 
ly worthless and has tended to bring 
much ridicule on the association’s schol- 
arship. 

These malcontents chortled over an 
editorial in the current issue of The 
Saturday Review of Literature: “The 
happiest” of those attending the Rich- 
mond gathering “will be the phoneti- 
cians. They will have their movie films 
of the vocal cords in action, their X-ray 
plates which catch the teeth and palate 
in the very act of forming 2z, their 
timers and metronomes and pendulums 
and spark gaps and fluoroscopes which 
stalk the heartbeat and the breath... 

“In the anterooms off the convention 
hall you will see them dashing up to one 
another, thrusting flashlights down 
their throats, and murmuring round 
them: ‘Watch me say vtk. Much of 
their contentment will spring from the 
honest fascination of their toys, and 
from the knowledge that if their job 
isn’t scientific, at least it is nearer 
science than you can get anywhere else 
in the M.L.A. But a part of it, one sus- 
pects, comes from a realization that, 
thank God, they aren’t forced to waste 
any time on literature.” 


Speaking in the auditorium of the 
John Marshall Hotel, Wright echoed 
the New York weekly’s sentiments: 
“Hostile critics scoff that if our publica- 
tions represent the best thinking in the 
humanities, God help the humanities. 
And unless God does help us, it looks 
as if fairly soon we shall be bereft of 
any other aid.” 

The Californian, who used to be an 
English instructor at the University of 
North Carolina, argued that “aridity” 
and “futility” characterized much of the 
members’ research—“what amounts to 
term papers about Tweedledum and 
Tweedledee.” He urged them to get rid 
of the “humbug and cant” of consider- 
ing research “as if it were a sacred 
mystery” and to get down to digging 
into problems of literature which have 
“vitality and significance.” 


But the quarterly had defenders. Dr. 
C. F. Tucker Brooke of Yale and Dr. H. 
Carrington Lancaster of Johns Hop- 
kins approved the type of articles it 
published and commended its editor, 
Dr. Percy W. Long of New York Uni- 
versity, for sticking to “a middle-of-the- 
road course.” Long made no reply to 
the criticisms. 
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SATIRE: Ripping the Scales 
From the Codfish Aristocracy 


Although John Phillips Marquand let 
out his first infant yell in Wilmington, 
Del., he was full of sound New England 
heritage, the son of an old Newbury- 
port, Mass., family. He made the edi- 
torial board of the Harvard Lampoon 
and later worked on The Boston Eve- 
ning Transcript, which is read by every- 
body on Beacon Hill. He joined the 
Tavern Club and Union Boat Club and 
married a niece of Ellery Sedgwick, 
editor of The Atlantic Monthly. 

Two and a half years ago he began 
a work which could give only pain to 
his Boston friends. Clad in a mandarin 


robe, souvenir of a trip to China, he 
would stride up and down his room, dic- 
tating as if inspired by demons. 


Last 





John Marquand tweaks Beacon Hill beaks 


week the result appeared in a book: 
The Late George Apley. A Novel in the 
Form of a Memoir. (354 pages, 114,000 
words. Little, Brown, Boston. $2.50.) 

From the sly inversion of George 
Santayana’s subtitle to “The Last 
Puritan” (A memoir in the Form of a 
Novel) to Apley’s last recorded hope 
(to have a great many small men’s 
dinners), the book is a delightful satire 
of Boston stuffiness. Like Santayana, 
Marquand presents a set of people who 
have walled themselves in from the 
world with convention and puritanism. 

Apley’s letters to relatives and friends 
are ostensibly edited by a Mr. Willing 
who is even more conventionbound than 
his dead friend. In delicious comments 
on the family he seeks to justify Ap- 
ley’s every futility, to resolve his every 
doubt. Willing amusingly reveals, 
while seemingly attempting to conceal, 
the Beacon Street obsession with wealth. 

Of his friend’s marriage to the unat- 
tractive Catharine Bosworth he ex- 
plains that the match was “eminently 
Suitable ... not only from the point of 
view of property but, more important 
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still, from a community of healthy tastes 
and traditions.” 

After the suitable and unhappy 
union, Apley devoted his days to 
civic-committee and charity-organiza- 
tion meetings, his evenings to dinner 
clubs where he read edifying papers. 

“I seem to be busy all the time,” he 
once wrote to his son. “But I don’t 
seem to be doing anything.” 

His wife didn’t seem to be doing any- 
thing, either, except to dominate him. 
Of this fact his sister Amelia made 
mention during an altercation over 
some heirlooms. Recording this row, 
Willing explains that “It has always been 
the characteristic of the Apleys and 
other New England families to speak 
frankly within the family circle, while 
preserving at the same time a graceful 
facade toward the outer world.” 

The family was greater than anybody 
in it. Apley tried to believe that to the 
end. But as he shambled toward the 
grave he realized vaguely that in filling 
his years with emptiness he had missed 
something beautiful. “I have always 
been faced from childhood by the ob- 
ligation of convention, and all of these 
conventions have been made by others, 
formed from the fabric of the past. In 
some way these have stepped between 
me and life.” 

Yet his poor life will remain mem- 
orable to many a reader, including 
residents of Beacon Hill. 


REFORMATION: Roeder Stages 
Brilliant 16th-Century Pageant 


“The Queen Mother is dead. In her 
life she did much good and much evil, 
and more, it is thought, of the latter 
than the former.” 

This gracious contemporary epitaph 
for her Gallic Majesty, Catherine de’ 
Medici, perforated the bull’s eye. But 
not because Catherine was a villainess; 
she wasn’t. Her crime was being a 
mother. After ten years of embarrass- 
ing sterility, she produced ten children, 
three of whom became Kings of France, 
and for this litter of sick cubs she was 
smilingly ready to saturate all Gaul 
in gore—and did. 

She regarded the nation as some- 
thing her sons were born to rule over. 
Her diplomacy was madly inconsistent 
in particulars and methodically con- 
sistent in general: amid her lies, eva- 
sions, plots, and subterfuges, she held 
to one unswerving purpose—to preserve 
the authority of her monarchic brood. 

Such was the vixen who dominated 
the sixteenth century on the Continent 
and who reappeared last week in Ralph 
Roeder’s Catherine de’ Medici (614 
pages, 261,600 words. Appendix, bibli- 
ography, chronology, genealogy, index. 
Viking, New York. $3.75). 

Catherine began humbly enough, 
being sold off by the failing Medicis of 
Florence to the French Henri II, who 
nearly divorced her when she proved as 
barren as her dowry. She was more 
plain than pretty, with her family’s 
slightly bulging eyes, but under the 
prod of necessity she learned the art of 
ingratiation. It. came in handy, for 
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after her husband’s death she took over 
the Regency and for the next 30 years 
was up to her ruffed neck in diplomacy, 
budgets, and civil wars. 

She never did a constructive thing 
for France, but by conciliation and 
compromise prevented a good deal of 
destruction. She preferred peace be- 
cause it was less expensive than war, 
and the monarchy was never out of hock 
to the international bankers. She didn’t 
give a hoot for military glory: she was 
willing to call off a scrap as soon as she 
got a good bargain in terms. She en- 
gineered the hysterical St. Bartholo- 
mew Massacre, but she was also re- 
sponsible for successive edicts of tolera- 
tion. In everything but her affection 
for her shoddy children, she was a real- 
ist among Quixotes, a woman among 
men. 

Hers was the age of the Reformation, 
of the Huguenot-Catholic fracas, an ex- 
ceedingly difficult period to compress 
within the covers of cven a 600-page 
book. Roeder hasn’t altogether suc- 
ceeded. He has achieved a splendid 
narrative style which keeps both power 
and pace; and his analytical perception 
makes this one of the shrewdest char- 
acter studies of the year. But in his 
treatment of the religious and the eco- 
nomic aspects of the Reformation he is 
curiously superficial. 

As an interpreter of the first, he 
disqualifies himself by one bald random 
statement: “Every man who is honest 
with himself is an agnostic at heart.” 

As to the economic undercurrents of 
the time—the development of capitalist 
institutions, the shift of power between 
classes, the tie-up between Protestant- 
ism and individualist free trade—all 
these are lost in the shuffle of intrigues. 

Yet this book, crippled by major in- 
adequacies, remains a magnificent work 
of art, a long rich pageant of the six- 
teenth century, of knaves and noblemen, 
Popes and heretics, all marshaled here 
by a masterful but never pompous 
prose. Roeder makes no attempt to 
dress up his period. It stands in its 
bare clay feet as an era of incredible 
stupidity and meaningnesses. 





NEWSPHOTOS 
Ralph Roeder unearths a historic vixen 
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COMMODITIES: Domestic Drought Aided 


By Foreign Fighting Sends Prices to High Level 


Since the depression touched bottom 
in 1932 and 1933, government and in- 
dustrial leaders have wrinkled their 
brows and'formulated desperate theories 
of commodity reguiation, hoping to sta- 
bilize prices and so entice prosperity. 
But most attempts at commodity regu- 
lation have looked about as effective as 
a high-school pitcher working against 
Babe Ruth. 

The dawn of 1937 finds commodity 
control at least temporarily out of the 
picture. The ball game has turned into 
something else. 

Natural regulation, brought about by 
empty pocketbooks, caused industry to 
dry up and discouraged the production 
of industrial commodities. Stocks 
stopped increasing. Then new demand, 
caused by replacements which eventual- 
ly had to be made, dug into existing sup- 
plies. Unsettled conditions in Europe 
createdademandformunitions. Drought 
limited grain yields and brought about 
something more than mere crop reduc- 
tion—an actual shortage of agricultural 
commodities. 

Result: a rally—a wave of rising 
prices which reached its peak after last 
November's election. Speculators re- 
garded the boom as a cue for their en- 
trance. Outsiders came into the market 
and began to gamble, threatening to 
add inflation to the normal price im- 
provement. 

Economists feel that if commodities 
get ahead of the general economic level, 
’ the seeds of another depression will be- 
gin to sprout before the old one has 
really shed its leaves. Production will 
catch up with demand and soften prices. 
If Europe should get over its war scare, 
there might be a sharp break in in- 
dustrial commodities. If prices are 
forced too high, the inevitable drop 
could make a Humpty Dumpty out of 
industry all over again. 

The. new year finds businessmen and 
the administration watching the com- 
modity markets anxiously. What they 
saw as the old year faded, according to 
The New York Journal of Commerce, is 
shown in the accompanying tabulation. 


RAILROADS: Owners Prepare 
For Federal Ownership Push 


The average citizen is apt to treat 
the question of government ownership 
of railroads rather casually—‘“It can’t 
happen here.” But last Fall Harry A. 
Wheeler, Chairman of the Transporta- 
tion Conference of 1933-35, sounded a 
warning note: ‘Many currents are bear- 
ing American railroads in the direction 
of government ownership. They car be 
stopped and turned back only by a 


strong tide of. opposing .public_ senti-. 


ment...” 
Led by the Railway Labor Executives 


Association, the present drive for gov- 
ernment ownership is considered the 
most formidable since 1920. That year 
a landslide of Republican votes buried 
the famous “Plumb Plan,” which had 
swept union ranks and stirred up a 
storm of controversy. 


For fifteen years thereafter the un- 
ions bided their time. During the 1920s 
they watched the roads pile up a record 
of financial manipulation. Eventually 
they saw some 44,000 miles of railroad 
in bankruptcy and about 70 companies 
in difficulties of one sort or another. 
During the depression, complete col- 
lapse was only staved off by RFC loans 
amounting to $500,000,000. 

By the Summer of 1935 the labor 
group felt that the time was ripe for 
another campaign. Representing nine- 
teen of the 21 standard rail labor organ- 
izations, the Railway Labor Executives 
Association passed a resolution favor- 
ing “the immediate taking over of the 
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Commodity Dee.31,1936 Dec. 31, 1935 
Wheat, No. 2 

Hard Win- 
ter (bu.) 1.40-1.4614 1.08 14-1.28% 
Corn, No. 3 

Yellow 

(bu.) 1.09 594 
Beef 

(steers) 

(b.) 14-16% -1314-.16% 
Pork (loin) 

(lb.) 17%-.18% .22-.23% 
Sugar (lb.) .039 .033 
Butter (lb.) 341% 36 
Coffee (lb.) 11%-.11% .08% 
Cocoa (lb.) 119 .0515 
Cotton, Mid- 
dling, Gal- 

veston (ib.) .1259 118 
Wool, Terri- 
tory, Fine, 

Boston 

(Ib.) 1.01-1.03 .80-.82 
Silk, Crack, 

Double Ex- 

tra (ib.) 2.01-2.06 2.05-2.10 
Pig Iron 

(ton) 20.50 19.50 
Steel Bars 

(Ib.) .0185 .0185 
Copper (Ib.) Be > | 9% 
Lead, Fig. 

N. Y. (ib.) .06-.0605 -04-.0455 
Coal, Penn 

Bitumi- 

nous, 

Smokeless, 

(ton) 2.25 2.55 
Petroleum, 

Kansas, 

Okla. (bbl.) .94-1.18 .84-1.08 
Gasoline, 

U. S. Mo- 

tor (gal.) .06%4-.06% .06 %-.06%4 
Sulphuric 

Acid (ib.) 155 155 
Rubber (lb.) 21% 13 9/16 








railways of the United States by the 
Federal Government.” Blaming the 
plight of the roads on their domination 
by banking and financial interests, the 
unions maintained that government 
ownership is the only way to guarantee 
employment and wages for workers. 

Quick to take up the cudgels in de- 
fense of the “little fellow,’”’ Senator Bur- 
ton K. Wheeler of Montana last year 
championed government ownership. The 
pugnacious chairman of the Senate In- 
terstate Commerce Committee intro- 
duced a bill in the 74th Congress pro- 
viding for the creation of “United 
States Railways,” a $500,000,000 corpo- 
ration to run the roads. But the ses- 
sion adjourned before the bill was re- 
ported out of committee. 


Last week Senator Wheeler had an- 
other slant on the matter. Discussing 
his current rail-financing investigation, 
he pointed out that the vast Van Swer- 
ingen railroad properties were con- 
trolled by a banker group. 


To correct this situation—in the Van 
Sweringen and other cases—the Sena- 
tor suggested two remedies: govern- 
ment ownership, or a governmental 
railroad financing agency—according 
to Senator Wheeler, Federal financing 
of all railroad developments would re- 
sult in the government substituting for 
the bankers on the railroads’ boards of 
directors. 


Opposition: The railroads don’t in- 
tend to be gobbled up by the govern- 
ment without a fight. As chief defender 
of private ownership, the Transporta- 
tion Conference represents a number of 
groups with a vital stake in railroad 
earnings. Its double-barreled objective: 
(a) heading off government ownership; 
(b) making it unnecessary by reorgan- 
izing the country’s transportation sys- 
tem. 

To prove that there is a strong feel- 
ing for private ownership among busi- 
nessmen, the conference last Fall com- 
piled a 700-odd page volume of en- 
dorsements. Of 634 firms queried, 633 
favored the present set-up—although 
30 took no definite stand. Only one 
wanted the government to take over 
the roads. Some of the reasons ad- 
vanced by the majority: 

1—Objection to government compet- 
ing with private business. 

2—Vast possibilities of extending gov- 
ernment bureaucracy with political 
manipulation of railroads and their em- 
ployes. 

3—Unsatisfactory experience with 
government operation during the World 
War. 

4—Enormous increase in the public 
debt which would be required by gov- 
ernment acquisition of the railroads. 


Fear: Although legislation like the 
Wheeler Bill is menacing enough, rail- 
road men at present are more concerned 
about so-called “make-work” bills. Carl 
R. Gray, president of the Union Pacific, 
thinks government ownership is “going 
to be approached by a flank attack, and 
it is those flank movements that you 
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MOTORBOATS: for the 32nd Annual Show of the 


National Association of Engine and 
W ednesday, crews started hauling white and Boat Manufacturers. This year’s craft 
shining vessels of all shapes and sizes are longer, wider, roomier, and more 
into the Grand Central Palace, New York, luxurious. Show closes Jan. 16. 























NEWS-WEEK PHOTOS BY PAT TER COURTESY ELCO WORKS 
With the addition of the trunk cabin . . . a cruiser is ready for the water 
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Jewish marriage brokers (Shadkins) confer with prospective clients: The 
young men consider the size of the dowry more important than beauty 








After a brokers’ conference, the couple are introduced: 
A girl should have at least $1,000; Cupid does the rest 
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want to watch more than you do any 
straightforward bill .. .” 

The industry feels sure that some of 
them, left in the hands of committees 
when the last session adjourned, will be 
reintroduced as soon as Congress re- 
convenes. Most important are (a) a bill 
providing for a six-hour day for rail- 
road labor, (b) another for limitation 
of freight trains to 70 cars and passen- 
ger trains to fourteen cars, and (c) a 
third that would determine the size o! 
crews for various length trains. 

These bills would add an estimated 
$586,000,000 to the cost of operation o 
Class I roads (as of 1934). But that 
year total operating income for Class I 
roads was only $665,918,000. Add to 
this the burdens of the Railway Retire- 
ment Act and the Social Security Act, 
and the roads probably couldn’t survive. 

Branding the fight for “make-work’ 


_ legislation a move to force government 


ownership by indirect means, Frederick 
J. Lisman, railroad authority, said that 
labor leaders “are applying their strong 
political pressure ... to make private 
ownership and operation impossible and 
thus force the carriers to surrender to 
the government.” 


MARRIAGE BROKERS: Trading 
Active in Husband-Wife Market 


At their year-end meeting in New 
York, the Marriage Brokers Associa- 
tion of the United States reported busi- 
ness on the upturn—prospective bride- 
grooms, able to support a wife, are no 
longer scarce as radium. 

The 150 brokers cater to members 
of the Orthodox Jewish faith; about 
half of them operate in New York, the 
rest in other large cities. They keep 
elaborate files of eligible clients, in- 
cluding photographs, financial qualifica- 
tions, and social status. 

When a marriage is arranged, the 
bride or her father pays the broker’s 
fee—averaging $200 for a working girl. 
If she’s past 22, the fee is higher. Men 
registering with the broker aren’t re- 
quired to pay anything; they are wel- 
comed with open arms. 


ALLIED CHEMICAL: Strong 
Silent Firm Piles up Profits 


Spring, 1933: In one corner, Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corp., leading man- 
ufacturer of heavy chemicals; in the 
other, the governing committee of the 
New York Stock Exchange. 


For four years exchange officials had 
requested Allied to give stockholders 
more information regarding company 
operations. The firm’s management 
had continually refused on the ground 
that such publicity “would be beneficial 
to competitors.” 


Finally the exchange issued an ulti- 
matum: if the company didn’t reveal 
“adequate information” by Aug. 24, its 
stock would be stricken from the list. 

A month and a half before the 
deadline, the company suddenly capit- 
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ELL, in another couple of hours the 

hands of the clock will snip off the old 

year and we'll be dancing the New Year in. 

“Another year gone! It doesn’t seem pos- 

sible. But then, life has a way of going by 
faster the longer you live. 

“Certainly, Mary and I aren’t getting 
any younger. It’s about time we reached for 
some of the good things of life while we’re 
still young enough to enjoy them. 





“This year, darned if I don’t see that Mary 
gets some of the things she’s been hankering 
for. Like that club she’s been dying to join. 
I'm going to take her on a real vacation, too. 
And I'm going to see that she gets the car 

she’s always wanted. 
“Yes, it’s high time this family bought 
: itself a Packard. 

“After all, it isn’t as if a Packard would 
strain our budget. With Packards selling at 
those new low prices, it shouldn’t cost us 
any more than the car we’re driving now. 
And if we want to, we can pay as we drive. 
5 “What a kick Mary’s going to get out of 
: it! I remember when we were going together 
in high school we used to dream about the 
time we'd be driving around in our Packard. 

“T guess I’ve been a pretty poor hand at 
sticking to New Year’s resolutions. But 
here’s one I'm going to keep... 







“We're going to own a Packard.” 











Every Tuesday night—THE PACKARD 
HOUR, starring Fred Astaire—NBC 
Red Network, Coast-to-Coast, 9:30 
P.M. Eastern Standard Time. 








The car illustrated is the Packard Six Touring 
Sedan for Five Passengers, $910* 
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Harp Money: Few manufacturers have been busier during the past year than that prominent Philadelphia coinmaker, the United 
States Mint. Up to Dec. 1, production for 1936 had exceeded the previous high of 1919 by more than 100 per cent, reaching $28,926,787. 
Three shifts keep up sorting, weighing, and counting operations 24 hours a day. 


ulated. A Stock Exchange handout an- 
nounced: “The president of the Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corp. and the com- 
mittee on stock list have agreed upon a 
basis of settlement of the matters in 
controversy.” 


Allied promised in future annual 
reports to reveal the market value of 
its investments, the basis used in valu- 
ing inventories, the amount of its own 
shares held in the company treasury, 
and several other items of harmless in- 
formation. In return, the exchange 
withdrew its delisting threat, and mi- 
nority stockholders abandoned their 
proxy fight. 

The settlement by no means revealed 
all of Allied’s secrets. The firm has re- 
mained probably the closest-mouthed 
of large corporations. It issues no in- 
terim statements, publishes no sales 
figures, does not reveal depreciation 
charges. 


FINANCES: Whatever stockholders may 
think of the management’s secretive- 
ness, they can never charge it with in- 
efficiency. In the past sixteen years 
Allied has spent more than $77,000,000 
on plant additions—without raising a 
cent in the capital markets. 

Long known as one of the richest 
American corporations, the firm as of 


Dec. 31, 1935, had current assets total- 
ing more than $120,000,000, against cur- 
rent liabilities of less than $12,000,000. 
Its huge accumulation of cash and 
marketable securities makes Allied vir- 
tually an investment trust as well as an 
industrial concern—-enabling the com- 
pany last February to retire all its 
preferred stock, $42,000,000 worth, en- 
tirely out of surplus. This left only 
the common shares outstanding; the 
company has no funded debt. 


Like most big chemical manufactur- 
ers, Allied sailed through the depres- 
sion without a deficit. Earnings reached 
a peak of $30,198,523 in 1929, dropped to 
$11,441,189 three years later, and ral- 
lied to $21,701,275 in 1935. Meanwhile, 
the management continued paying divi- 
dends on the common stock at the peak 
level of $6 a share. 


Last week, as directors gathered for 
their December dividend meeting, stock- 
holders hoped the management might 
declare an extra payment—as had many 
companies in order to minimize the 
new tax on undistributed earnings. But 
Allied announced it would pay to stock- 
holders on Feb. 1 only the regular $1.50 
quarterly disbursement. 


Activities: Formed in 1920 by a 
merger of five independent firms, Al- 


lied today ranks among the Big Three 
of the chemical business. (Union Car- 
bide and du Pont are the other two; the 
trio accounts for more than half the 
assets of the entire industry.) 

The general public knows little of 
Allied’s activities because its output 
goes largely to business firms for use in 
highly technical processes. Starting 
with a few simple and inexpensive raw 
materials—air, salt, coal, limestone, 
pyrites, and sulphur—the company 
turns out a list of products that reads 
like a chemistry primer. 

Of its principal subsidiaries, General 
Chemical Co. makes acids (sulphuric, 
hydrochloric, nitric, among others) ; the 
Solvay Process Co., alkalis (soda ash 
and caustic soda) as well as sodium 
nitrates and synthetic ammonia; Semet- 
Solvay Co., coke and its by-products; 
National Aniline & Chemical Co., dye- 
stuffs; and the Barrett Co., tar, oil, and 
pitch. 

Virtually every industry uses one or 
more of these chemicals in, its pro- 
ductive processes. Sulphuric ‘acid anc 
sodium nitrate go into fertilizer; soda 
ash is an important ingredient in glass 
and soap; tar and pitch find a big 
market in roofing and road building; 
caustic soda (lye) has a wide variety 
of uses—in rayon manufacture, re- 
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fning oil, preparing pulp for paper- 
making, and reclaiming rubber. 


MANAGEMENT: Until a year and a half 
ago, Allied Chemical policies were dic- 
tated largely by one man—Orlando F. 
Weber, president of the company from 
its formation and for many years chair- 
man as well. Weber, formerly a vice 
president of the Maxwell Motor Corp. 
(out of which Chrysler Corporation 
grew), ruled with an iron hand and be- 
lieved in attending strictly to business. 
Under his direction, Allied pursued a 
lone-wolf policy, never participating in 
technical meetings or trade association 
activities. 

The 6-foot, broad-shouldered execu- 
tive politely but firmly refused to grant 
interviews or pose for photographs. 
He never made speeches. Yet away 
from the office, friends found him genial, 
delighting in discussions of the philoso- 
phers Emerson and James or of the 
latest book on economics, his hobby. 


In 1934 and 1935, Weber gradually re- 
linquished active management, shift- 
ing responsibilities to H. F. Atherton, 
formerly secretary of the company. 
Recipient of a $100,000 salary in 1935, 
the new president-chairman is as pub- 
licity-shy as his predecessor. 


SHIPFING: U.S. and Rivals to 
Modernize Merchant Marines 


More and better ships. Last week’s 
maritime news indicated that several 
important nations had included this 
slogan among their New Year resolu- 
tions. 


UniTED STATES: Since 1922, no new 
cargo ships have been built in this 
country for the overseas trade. “The 
cargo vessels in our foreign trade av- 
erage about seventeen years of age out 
of an average useful life of twenty 
years,” according to H. Gerrish Smith, 
president of the National Association 
of American Shipbuilders. “They are 
obsolescent, but are still trying to com- 
pete with the up-to-date vessels of 
other maritime nations.” 


Last week shippers learned that the 
country’s merchant fleet may soon be 
modernized. The Maritime Commission 
revealed it was working on a program 
for the construction of 40 cargo liners 
—in accordance with provisions of the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936, which 
authorized the commission to arrange 
for the construction of ships and to sell 
or charter them to private operating 
companies. According to _ tentative 
plans, the freighters will range between 
8,000 and 10,000 tons apiece and have 
speeds of 16 to 20 knots. 


The commission also took another 
step to aid the merchant marine. It 
issued detailed regulations for the fil- 
ing of applications for “operating-dif- 
ferential subsidies.” Such subsidies— 
representing the difference between the 
operating costs of American steamship 
lines and those of foreign companies— 
are to replace the ocean-mail contracts 
now in effect. The Merchant Marine 
Act set June 30, 1937, as the deadline 
for the transition. But with negotia- 
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tions for contract adjustments not yet 
begun, shipping men expect the com- 
mission will ask Congress to extend 
this date at least six months. 


Britain: The Cunard White Star 
Line announced that the Queen Mary’s 
sister ship, the King George V but now 
known as No. 552 and scheduled for 
launching in 1938, will be the largest 
vessel in the world. It will be 1,030 
feet on the water line—12 feet longer 
than the Queen Mary—and will have a 
gross tonnage of 85,600, compared with 
82,799 for the Normandie, at present 
the world’s largest. 


Cunard also revealed plans for eight 
new liners of 30,000 to 40,000 tons 
each, which will compete with the 
United States Line’s Washington and 
Manhattan. The first of the eight, al- 
ready contracted for, will ply between 
New York and Liverpool and have a 
speed of 23 knots. Officials described 
it as an “improved type of the Britan- 
nic and Georgic class.” 


ITALY: Believing that huge super- 
liners are only “floating debts,” the 
Italian Line will build for its Naples- 
New York service two ships of 25,000 
tons each. In addition, the company 
plans to recondition the Augustus, the 
Roma, and the Rex—in an effort to win 
back the blue ribbon of the Atlantic, 
now held by the Queen Mary. 


WEEK IN BUSINESS 


© Secretary of Agriculture Henry A. 
Wallace issued an order to the Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. The chain, 
he said, has a habit of using its own 
employes as brokers for the purchase 
of meat from packers and then taking 
back from them the commissions on 
their purchases. This has the effect of 
giving A. & P. a discount on meat and 
an unfair advantage over its competi- 
tors. The practice must stop, said Sec- 
retary Wallace. 


© In November, 1935, 101 Class I rail- 
roads had a net operating income total- 
ing $48,979,493. The Association of 
American Railroads reported that in 
the same month this year the same 
roads, representing 91 per cent of total 
operating revenues of Class I roads, 
had a net operating income of $65,906,- 
2437, an increase of 34.4 per cent over 
last year’s figure. 


* Carroll Miller, engineer, appointed to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
by President Roosevelt in 1933, suc- 
ceeded Charles D. Mahaffie as chairman 
of the commission. Elected by the com- 
missioners, the chairman serves only 
one year. 


® Otis and Co., investment bankers of 
Cleveland, charged by SEC last April 
with manipulating stock of the Murray 
Ohio Manufacturing Co., were ruled 
not guilty of the charge by Judge 
Samuel H. West of the Federal District 
Court. The court contended that no 
evidence appeared in the underwriting 
of the Murray company’s stock of any 
plan for an illegal disposition of the 


stock. Judge West refused to grant the 
SEC an injunction against further sale 
of Murray Ohio securities. 


® Oilmen have long suspected that 
across the uorthern part of remote 
Afghanistan runs the greatest un- 
tapped oilfield in the world. Last week 
an American firm, Inland Exploration 
Co., secured from the Afghan Govern- 
ment exclusive right to explore and de- 
velop the region. Among those inter- 
ested in Inland: Ogden L. Mills, Fisher 
Brothers of Detroit, Case, Pomeroy & 
Co., and the Seaboard Oil Co. of Dela- 
ware in which the Texas Company has 
an interest. “It will take years to lay 
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ICC Chairman: Miller for Mahaffie 


out the territory and test for oil,” said 
John M. Lovejoy, Inland’s president. 


® The Virginian Railway, successful 
coal hauler, announced it would build 
a 30-mile branch line in West Virginia 
which within five years should produce 
additional operating revenues of $3,- 
500,000 annually. 


® During November, registered stock 
exchanges of the United States sold 
stocks and bonds aggregating $2,824,- 
195,708, an increase of 10.9 per cent over 
November, 1935. The New York Stock 
Exchange and the New York Curb to- 
gether accounted for 95.1 per cent of the 
stock sales and 99.8 per cent of the 
bond sales. 


® According to Standard Statistics Co., 
there were 3,529 favorable dividend 
changes in 1936, compared with 1,549 
in 1935. Dividend increases totaled 795 
against 1935’s 301. Extra dividends: 
1,750, compared with 802. Unfavorable 
changes: 1936, 105; 1935, 245. 


® The Supreme Court of the United 
States unanimously upheld constitu- 
tionality of the Ashurst-Sumners Act 
prohibiting shipment of prison-made 
goods into States which forbid their 
sale in the open market, 


— 
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ACCIDENTS: Air Officials Rally 
To Solve Problems of Safety 


For almost a decade executives of 
the nation’s air lines have found the 
holiday season a particularly pleasur. 
able one. Each year Christmas anj 
New Year’s have produced a flurry of 
extra traffic. Even through the de. 
pression that slashed general passenger 
and express figures heavily, year-end 
air-transport statistics showed con- 
tinued achievements. 

In 1935 America’s air lines carried 
860,761 passengers. They transported 
some 14,000,000 pounds of air mail, 
and 5,500,000 pounds of air express, 
Most prized achievement of all: be- 
tween Jan. 1 and Dec. 31, 1935, do- 
mestic operators set up a record of 
20,927,034 passenger-miles per passen- 
ger fatality. (Automobile transporta- 
tion for the same period had a fatality 
mark of one for each 20,000,000 miles.) 


A month ago the air lines’ cup of 
happiness was once more almost ready 
for the draining. Traffic was hojlding 
up so well after a_ record-breaking 
Summer that an exceptional holiday 
flurry could be safely anticipated. Esti- 
mates for the year stood at 1,140,000 
passengers (a 33 per cent increase), 
17,100,000 pounds of mail (up 24 per 
cent), and 8,000,000 pounds of air ex- 
press (up 45 per cent). The only fly 
in the year’s ointment was a rather 
bad safety record for the first six 
months—only 7,574,000 passenger-miles 
per fatality. But the Summer and Fall 
had produced little trouble, and there 
was, good reason to expect the twelve- 
month overall safety mark would not 
be uncreditable. 

Then all hell broke loose— 

Dec. 15, a Western Air Express plane 
en route from Los Angeles to Salt Lake 
City with seven on board disappeared 
in a snowstorm. It had not been found 


three weeks later despite frantic 
searching. 
Dec. 18, a ship belonging to the 


Northwest Airlines disappeared in the 
Idaho mountains. Eight days later 
searchers reached the wreckage and 
recovered the bodies of the pilot and 
co-pilot, sole occupants. 

Dec. 20, an Eastern Air Lines Doug- 
las carrying eleven and piloted through 
bad icing conditions by a top-notch 
pilot, Dick Merrill, struck a hillside in 
the Pocono Mountains of Pennsylvania. 
None was killed but only a remarkable 
combination of skill and good luck 
brought those on board through the 
accident that completely destroyed the 
ship. 

Dec. 23, near the Dallas, Texas, air- 
port a Braniff air liner on a test flight 
crashed, killing six air-line employes. 

Dec. 27, a United Air Lines Boeing 
transport crashed into a mountain near 
Burbank, Calif. All twelve on board 
were killed instantly. 


Promise: Last week, amid a deluge 
of editorial comment, arguments over 
the responsibility for the accidents gave 
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promise of progress toward more con- 
sistent safety. 

Most general direct or implied criti- 
cism of the air lines was that they had 
pecome too eager to increase their in- 
comes by completing schedules regard- 
less of weather conditions. Many 
thought payment of pilots largely on a 
mileage basis enlisted too much pilot 
sympathy with such an objective. 

Air-line spokesmen pointed out that 
despite the spectacular setbacks of re- 
cent weeks only 46 of 1,140,000 passen- 
gers carried during the year had been 
killed—one for each 8,500,000 passen- 
ger-miles; that for almost two years 
they had constantly been asking the De- 
partment of Commerce for more mod- 
ern radio and other safeguards; that 
such safeguards might have prevented 
four of the five recent crashes. 

Assistant Secretary of Commerce J. 
Monroe Johnson promised to call at an 
“early date” a conference of air-line 
officials, army and navy Officers, and ex- 
perts of his own department to consider 
a specific program of improvements to 
navigational radio. 

Senator Royal S. Copeland announced 
his Senatorial committee on air safety 
would meet soon after the opening of 
Congress to continue hearings begun 
more than a year ago. 

PROBABILITIES: At least a partial 
adoption of the Air Transport Associ- 
ation of America’s program to spend up 
to $14,000,000 in the modernization and 
expansion of the present beam type of 
radio beacon. At least a somewhat 
more general use of supplementary 
radio compasses mounted either on air 
liners or at terminals or both—as sug- 
gested last week by Capt. Eddie Ricken- 
backer, general manager of Eastern Air 
Lines. At least a temporary assumption 
by the Department of Commerce of the 
control of all air line dispatching. 





RADIO CHECK LIST 


Saturday, Jan. 9, to Friday, Jan. 15 





Light-face figures indicate 

A.M. Black figures P.M. Hours 

given in Eastern Standard Time. 

SERIOUS: 

Rosa Ponselle: Her first operatic appearance 
of the season, as “Carmen.” Sat. 1:55 NBC- 
Blue (WJZ). 
Pianist: Ernest Toch, Viennese composer, 
in a program of his own works. Sat. 8:00 
CBS (WABC). 


Hendrik Willem Van Loon: The historian- 
commentator returns to the air. Sun. 11:15 


NBC-BLUE.* 
Wagner: The first act of “Die Walkuere.” 
Sun. 12:30 NBC-Blue.* 


Debut: Betty Jaynes, 15-year-old prima 
donna of opera, is guest star with the Ford 
Symphony Orchestra. Sun. 9:00 CBS. 
“Woman’s Place in World Progress”: An 
international exchange of women’s views. 
Mon. 4:30 NBC-Blue. 
“Dr. Faustus’”: The Radio Guild presents 
Christopher Marlowe’s drama. Fri. 4:00 
NBC- Blue, 

LIGHT: 
Mills Brothers: The four boys and their 
Fs ag return to the microphone. Sat. 9:00 
CBS. 
“Swing High, Swing Low”: Carole Lombard 
and Fred MacMurray play the leads. Mon. 
9:00 CBS. 
Wife Saver: Allen Prescott serves up recipes 
and household hints, garnished with humor 
and music. Wed. 9:30 CBS.* 
Fred Smiths: Alpha Chapter of the Order of 
Fred Smiths holds its first banquet. Talks 
by Fred Smiths, music by F. Smith, an- 
nouncing by F. Carlton Smith. Fri. 10:30 
NBC-Blue, 
*Indicates premiere of a series. 
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PlappQau IN THE BAHAMAS 


-- + WINTER HAVEN OF TWO CONTINENTS 


Nassau offers you so much for so little, and it’s so easy to get there. Whatever 
you wish to add to a perfect June day —golf, tennis, swimming, sailing, fishing 
—it’s all at Nassau. Any month of the year, regardless of how winter may be 
howling elsewhere, in Nassau summer gaiety is at its height. 


THE FAMOUS WORLD CRUISE LINER 
= ’ ¢ e w 
SAILS EVERY SATURDAY 


From January 23 to March 27 special 6-day cruises from New York, with a day- 
light day and evening in Nassau, for as low as $70 with the Carinthia as your 
hotel. Also 13-day tours including hotel room and meals in Nassau for 7 
days (rates on application). For longer vacations, the one-way fare is as low as 
$65; round-trip fares, with stop-over privileges, and return by later sailing of the 
luxurious Carinthia, as low as $95. No passports required. 

Ask your Local Travel Agent about the Cunard White Star 6 DAYS 
Deferred Payment Plan or consult Cunard White Star Line, $ 
25 Broadway, or 638 Fifth Avenue, New York .. . or Nassau, UP 
Bahamas, Information Bureau, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 


CUNARD WHITE STAR 
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STAGE: A London Success Shows 
Rigors of Transatlantic Trip 


Bedecked in the extravagant trap- 
pings of a Gilbert Miller production, 
H. M. Harwood’s Promise opened last 
week at Anne Nichols’s Little Thea- 
tre. Henry Bernstein’s drama, coming 
to New York after long runs in Paris 
and London, serves as a weak vehicle 
for Sir Cedric Hardwicke, one of Eng- 
land’s leading actors, knighted in 1934 
by King George V for his contributions 
to the theatre. 

A storm-in-a-teapot incident, a man 
falling in love with his fiancee’s sister, 
is the axis of the three-act play. The 
girls’ mother, between her gigolo-ac- 
companied rounds of night clubs, tries 
to stop the young man from shifting 
his affection. Failing that, she finally 
throws this daughter out of her home. 
The marriage, incidentally, proves a 
success. Threaded between the lines of 
the subplot is the story of the deteri- 
yration of Therese Delbar, the mother. 

The story is weak—in conception and 
in execution; the players are interest- 
ing. Louise Platt, Frank Lawton, and 
Jean Forbes-Robertson (daughter of 
Gertrude Elliot and Sir Johnston 
Forbes-Robertson and sister-in-law of 
Vincent Sheean) portray the three prin- 
cipal supporting roles. Miss Robertson 
gives a sensitive performance as the 
Cinderella daughter, and Lawton is en- 
gagingly honest as the perturbed fiance. 
In comparison with her more skilled 
British associates, Miss Platt—the only 
American in the cast—is quite appar- 
ently short on experience. 

As for Sir Cedric, it is fortunate that 
he shares featured billing with Irene 
Browne and is not starred on his initial 
New York appearance. He plays Emile 
Delbar with technical proficiency but 
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VANDAMM 
Irene Browne admits her failure 
to unhappy Sir Cedric Hardwicke 


gives the impression of constantly pos- 
ing for a slow-motion camera. 

Miss Browne interprets Madame Del- 
mar as a woman of relentless selfish- 
ness. Not once does she permit a shade 
of charm to creep into her characteri- 
zation. It is impossible to believe that 
she could have dominated for so many 
years her weak but intelligent husband 
and her two self-reliant children. 

The actress has appeared in New 
York in Noel Coward’s “Conversation 
Piece” and in the motion picture of 
“Cavalcade.” She withdrew from the 
cast of “The Country Wife,’ sponsored 
by Gilbert Miller, to replace Laurette 
Taylor who was rehearsing the role. Miss 
Taylor was forced to retire from the 
play after a severe taxicab accident. 


Robert Taylor convinces Garbo that she loves him . . . Laura Hope Crews collects a debt at a deathbed and horrifies Rex O’Malley 





SCREEN: Garbo and Taylor Re. 
furbish Dumas Museum Piece 


Press agents have never found Greta 
Garbo a problem. During the past 
eleven years—aided by the star’s sin. 
cere dislike of publicity—they have solq 
her to the public as a silent woman of 
mystery. 

Now they say she is getting pally. 
As Marguerite in Camille, a tear-jerk. 
ing role if ever there was one, Garbo 
is reported to have mingled freely with 
cast and extras, attended gay parties 
and even (perish the thought) con- 
descended to play “Knock, Knock’’—at 
Robert Taylor’s instigation. There are 
also the inevitable hints that Taylor, 
her seventeenth leading man, can claim 
credit for the metamorphosis. 

On the other hand, there still exists a 
school of publicity that stubbornly in- 
sists Garbo is as timid as ever, although 
she tries not to be. The first day on the 
set, according to this press-agent an- 
gle, she decided to dispense with the 
black screens behind which she always 
works. The second day she confessed 
to George Cukor, her director, that it 
made her nervous to see so many new 
faces, so the screens went up again. 

It is all very confusing, and doesn’t 
hurt Garbo a bit. Nor, for that matter, 
did King Gustav of Sweden. Last week 
he presented the actress with the Lit- 
teris et Artibus medal for creative ac- 
complishment in the field of arts and 
letters. 

Metro-Goldywn-Mayer treated Garbo 
less royally when it asked her to play 
Marguerite. The consumptive Parisian 
playgirl, who renounces her lover at the 
insistence of his father, has died a lin- 
gering death so often in opera, play, 
and movie that she might well have 
been decently buried years ago. 

The Alexandre Dumas tragedy first 
produced in 1852, has since served as a 
vehicle for practically every famous 



























actress in the world—Bernhardt, Duse, 
and Modjeska, to cull a few. On the 
screen, such dissimilar enchantresses 
as Clara Kimball Young, Theda Bara, 
and Norma Talmadge have coughed 
delicately behind Marguerite’s lace 
handkerchief. 

Yet Garbo, who has never been more 
vivacious and attractive, brings the 
hackneyed role to life again. And if 
museum pieces must be dusted off, 
M.G.M. should do the dusting. The 
studio gives “Camille” a handsome pro- 
duction, colorfully re-creating the luxu- 
rious Paris of the 1850’s. 


Such fine actors as Laura Hope 
Crews, Lenore Ulric, Henry Daniell, 
and Lionel Barrymore lend expert as- 
sistance; but the casting of Robert 
Taylor as Armand was the studio’s ace 
in the hole. It will interest the matinee 
jdol’s admirers to learn that he can 
act when he sets his mind to it—or, 
perhaps, when inspired by a Garbo. 
Be that as it may, he contributes to 
this film something more necessary to 
box office than acting. The studio’s 
advertising geniuses have six little 
words for it: “Garbo Loves Robert 
Taylor in ‘Camille.’” For that alone 
there should be the sound of tinkling 
silver in the theatre tills when the pic- 
ture comes to town. 


* 
OTHER OPENINGS 


ScrEEN: That Girl From Paris (RKO- 
Radio) : Broad comedy and high C’s rub 
shoulders with extremely pleasing re- 
sults in Lily Pons’s second picture. As 
a decamped French opera singer, Miss 
Pons gets in the hair of a swing band 
leader (Gene Raymond) and stays there 
until she makes him like it. Jack Oakie, 
with the salty support of Mischa Auer 
and Frank Jenks, gives opera an ir- 
reverent runaround, and the star herself 
goes over to the enemy by singing the 
“Blue Danube” waltz in swing time. 


Sing Me a Love Song (Warner Broth- 
ers): The playboy owner of a depart- 
ment store (James Melton) gives 
himself a job behind a musical counter. 
The subterfuge makes for all the plot 
necessary, and allows the tenor equal 
opportunity to sing and fall in love 
with the blondest of his salesgirls (Pa- 
tricia Ellis). It also allows Hugh 
Herbert, as a nitwit kleptomaniac, to 
steal everything he can lay his hands 
on—not excepting the picture. 


The Jungle Princess (Paramount): 
This is the Tarzan legend with reverse 
—and a good deal more—English. The 
white princess of a Malayan jungle 
(Dorothy Lamour) acquires the Queen’s 
English with a rapidity that makes 
Tarzan seem backward, and climbs 
trees in a costume that makes Mrs. 
Tarzan look overdressed. 


_ Janosik (Lloyd Film) : Czechoslovak- 
1a exports this impelling legend of its 
eighteenth-century. Robin Hood, who in- 
Spired an oppressed: peasantry to revolt 
and paid with his: life on-the scaffold. 
Expertly photographed, “acted, and di- 
rected, the film will probably be shown 
only at the art theatres. 
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WASHINGTON: How Reporters 


Cover the Nation’s Capital 

Some Washington correspondents are 
as restless as migratory birds. One 
season they may bombard a govern- 
ment department for news; the next 
they may be on the department’s pay 
roll, handing out mimeographed “press 
releases” which say only what officials 
want said. 

Such intellectual gypsying develops 
versatility, for, whether their employ- 
ment is news or press agentry, news 
writers know the technique of both 
finding and suppressing. But whether 
their salaries are paid by publishers or 
Uncle Sam, they agree upon one thing: 
that a centralized government press 
bureau is as useless as hair on a man’s 
ears. 

They recall efforts made during the 
war by George Creel, Chairman of the 
Committee on Public Information, to 
control releases from all government 
departments. Within a month, corre- 
spondents got their news as usual and 
put it on the wires before the central- 
ized bure#u solemnly produced the 
official handout. Today Creel is Col- 
lier’s Washington correspondent, dig- 
ging up his own lively stuff. 

Two Winters ago, the National 
Emergency Council sought to “coordi- 
nate” government publicity until 
screams came from the 200-odd Fed- 
eral press agents. 

Last week this hoary old proposition 
dangled on a front page of The New 
York Times, with the announcement 
that certain “experts” were considering 
it. Stephen Early, White House secre- 
tary, jumped from a sickbed to deny 
it. Six hours later at his press con- 
ference, President Roosevelt contem- 
plated eight donkey figurines and a 
copy of Fosdick’s “The Power to See 
It Through” on his desk, and spoke 
two off-the-record sentences. Gist of 
them: pish-tush. 

Even Turner Catledge, author of The 
Times dispatch, did not believe the 
plan would materialize. He discovered 
that one of the three committees now 
studying government reorganization 
was toying with the idea. Catledge 
then “broke” the story. Flushed out 
into. the open, the idea died before given 


*a Chance to grow, and correspondents, 


pleased at the White House rebuke to 
the “experts,” resumed their capital 
routine. 


The routine of more than half of the 
500 accredited journalists who repre- 
sent 354 periodicals and news services 
in Washington deals with news affect- 
ing their home districts. The rest 
cover beats. Of these, the five most 
important are the White House, Con- 
gress, Supreme Court, State-War-and- 
Navy, and Treasury. 


Wuirte House: Mr. Roosevelt reaches 
his office between 10:30 and 11. Early 
is usually fifteen minutes ahead of him, 
and during this quarter hour, he tells 





The answer to 
“How I'd like to 
hear it right now...” 
is 


VICTOR RECORDS 





“How I'd like to hear it right now...” 
How often have you said that to your- 
self! You felt emotionally in tune with 
the provocative musical dreaming of 
Debussy . . . Or you were fascinated by 
the disturbing impact of the modern 
music of Bartok, and wanted to hear 
more...Perhaps only Mozart could just 
match your mood... But whatever musical 
wish you have, or will have, the answer 
can always be found in Victor Records... 
forthey embrace the entire world of music, 
from ancient to modern; they bring you 
thrillingly life-like performance by all 
the world’s great living musicians and 
musical organizations. Ask your dealer 
to play a concert for you on one of the 
new RCA Victor Phonograph- Radios, 
or on the RCA Victor Record Player, 
which costs only $16.50. 


New Victor Releases 


14161—Italians in Algiers 


Arturo Toscanini and the 
New York Philbarmonic-Symphony Orchestra 


14162— Danse Macabre 
Leopold Stokowski and the 
Philadelphia Orchestra 


14181— Dich Teure Halle (from Tannhauser) 
Elsas Traum (from Lohengrin) 
Kirsten Flagstad 


RCA presents the Metropolitan Opera every Satur- 
day afternoon. Also ‘The Magic Key”’ every Sunday, 
2 103 P.M., E.S.T. Both on NBC Blue Network. 


ICTOR 


RECCRDS AND 
PHONOGRAPH-RADIOS 
A service of the Radio Corporation of America 
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reporters the plans for the day. He 
answers questions or, if he doesn’t 
know the answers, telephones “The 
Boss” upstairs. If it isn’t a press- 
conference day, he may give out infor- 
mation which the President would like 
to see in the papers. 

Then newspaper men watch Presi- 
dential visitors. Not supposed to say 
what Mr. Roosevelt said to them, call- 
ers are at liberty to say what they told 
the President. Some use White House 
correspondents as a publicity sounding 
board. Representative Hamilton Fish 
once emerged from a two-minute audi- 
ence with a 3,000-word statement about 
what he told the Great White Father. 

Press-conference days—Tuesdays and 
Fridays—see at least 100 news writ- 
ers jammed against the white lobby 
door leading to the President’s office. 
If kept waiting five or ten minutes 
overtime, veterans bang the door with 
their fists. This is supposed to express 
good-natured impatience. When the 
door opens, reporters float through the 
lobby to The Presence like logs in a 
sluiceway. 

A Roosevelt press conference is a 
combination of interlocutor-Mr. Bones 
minstrel show, grand jury investiga- 
tion, question box, ask-me-another, and 
small town meeting; and it is as secret 
as a sewing circle. The atmosphere is 
cordial, and information obtained from 
the President may be used in a speci- 
fied one of three ways. It can be writ- 
ten merely as background to a dis- 
patch; as a statement outlining the 
President’s position or opinion; or— 
rarely—with direct “quotes” from the 
President. 


CONGREsS: Senate and House sessions 
begin at noon. Reporters devote morn- 
ing hours to visiting Senators and Rep- 
resentatives in their offices, trying to 
get advance dope on what is about to 
happen. Then they drop into the press 
rooms, located on both sides of the 
Capitol and fitted with typewriters, 
booths for the wire services, black 
leather chairs, and lounges. 


Only a few men go to the press gal- 
leries unless they hear that “Borah’s 
up!” or “Vandenberg’s filibustering!” 
The wire-service men work hardest 
and fastest on the Hill. A hot story is 
dashed off and handed to a telegraph 
operator who dots-and-dashes it to the 
downtown bureau. There another teleg- 
rapher types it out, whence it goes 
over the copy desk and on to the tele- 
type. Noon editions of afternoon papers 
often carry news that’s only twenty 
minutes old. 


SuPpREME Court: This beat owes its 
present importance to the interest in 
decisions affecting the New Deal. On 
Monday—decision day—about 25 re- 
porters crowd into the seats reserved 
for the press on the right-hand side of 
the chamber. They send their flashes 
or stories down pneumatic tubes to two 
press rooms on the ground floor. 

Wire service and afternoon paper 
correspondents have an easier time 
than they had until last Spring. Printed 
texts are now distributed to reporters 
as each Justice begins reading his 
opinion. Formerly they had to wait 


: get it straight. 


until the end, interpreting as the Jus- 
tice read. Occasionally somebody didn’t 
Associated Press offi- 
cials still look pained when reminded 
of the erroneous flash that the 1935 
gold-clause decision had gone against 
the administration. 


STaTE-W ar-Navy: State Department 
reporters complain about their dusty 
old press room. Some of these re- 
porters are as suave as the diplomats 
they tackle. They pass most of their 
time wandering around the various de- 
partments, looking for dope and back- 
ground to pep up official releases. 


Whenever possible, they avoid per- 


‘ sonal visits to the Navy crowd, cover- 


ing this department by phone. The 
Navy attitude toward journalists is re- 





served. As a result, the department 
gets a bad press. 


TREASURY: Because Wall Street and 
other financial strongholds are inter- 
ested in Treasury doings, this beat car- 
ries considerable prestige. There’s an- 
other advantage: it’s only 50 yards 
from the Washington Hotel tap room, 
in which journalists spend considerable 
time. “Art-loving’”’ correspondents also 
take pleasure in the Treasury Depart- 
ment’s press room. Its walls are a 
salacious symphony, with the finest col- 
lection of pictures of the undraped fe- 
male form to be found in Washington. 


Scoops: It is from the departments 
that correspondents get most of their 
“exclusives.” Usually these _ result 
from friendships cultivated for months 
or years. Two outstanding Washing- 
ton scoops of 1936—the inside story of 
how the AAA would be replaced by 
the soil conservation program, and 
Rexford Tugwell’s resignation—were 
both scored by Felix Belair Jr., a New 
York Times correspondent, because he 
had won favor in high places. 

Many officials—unlike the President 
—play favorites. J. Edgar Hoover 
won't begin a conference until Rex 
Collier of The Washington Star is in 
the room. The late Huey Long 
wouldn’t meet the press if it didn’t in- 


clude Bill Hutchinson of Internationa] 
News Service. Washington columnists 
also rely on ‘friendships—sometimes 
enhanced by small weekly retainers— 
for the gossip and inside stuff they 
ladle out. 

Sometimes scoops reflect the alert- 
ness of the home office. It was from 
Marcus Duffield, day news editor of 
The New York Herald Tribune, that 
Albert L. Warner, the paper’s Wash- 
ington correspondent, got the tip that 
resulted in a Navy story beat last 
month. Duffield noted that the British 
had decided not to scrap five cruisers, 
He wired Warner to get Secretary of 
the Navy Claude A. Swanson’s reaction 
and ascertained that the United States 
would retaliate by retaining 19,000 tons 
of destroyers. 


ASSOCIATED PRESS 
From this Washington emplacement a press association battery bombards the nation 


Diversion: Reporters must spend 
much of the time in press rooms—like 
firemen and undertakers, waiting for 
something to happen. Usually there 
are plenty of games to sit in on. The 
White House press room is partial to 
chess, the Senate to chess and check- 
ers, the House—less tony—to pitch. 
Other press rooms: Commerce Depart- 
ment, stud poker; Interior, fan tan; 
Agriculture, pitch; and Justice, koon- 
kan, played with a double rummy deck. 

The National Press Club, with its 
new $10,000 bar, provides another 
pleasant gathering place. The capital's 
army of press agents rush reams of 
publicity to the club. Sundays, govern- 
ment departments send over releases 
for Monday morning papers. 

The Press Club stirs some bitterness 
among Washington’s 30-odd accredited 
women correspondents, who are ad- 
mitted only to the ladies’ dining room 
and may not attend the Thursday 
luncheons where prominent speakers 
make news. As a result they have to 
scramble round and get black sheets 
(carbon copies) of the men’s stories. 
The women don’t like that, for some of 
them—notably Doris Fleeson (New 
York Daily News) and Ruth Finney 
(Scripps Howard)—are among Wash- 
ington’s ablest correspondents. 

The women must battle constantly 
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for feminine equality, but so far the 
struggle has yielded little more than a 
“Jadies’ rest room” in the Senate Press 
Gallery. This year the women seek 
similar convenience from the House. 

Earlier in the Roosevelt administra- 
tion the women would get news breaks 
over the men. Mrs. Roosevelt’s press 
conferences (for women only) used to 
yield some interesting items. Now that 
the President’s wife has become a daily 
columnist she holds out some stories 
for herself; last week she joined the 
Newspaper Guild. 


YELLOW BOOK: New Magazine 
Starts Its Career in the Red 


There are some good stories in The 
American Yellow Book, a cooperative 
quarterly whose first issue hit a few 
newsstands last week. Joseph Baker, 
the editor, has a piece about an old 
janitor, and Mrs. Baker contributes a 
chapter of her unfinished autobiogra- 
phy. A factory hand writes movingly 
of death; a newspaper man, of Carib- 
bean moonlight. 

There was no such artistic satisfac- 
tion for Joseph and Rachel Baker in 
their first joint publishing venture. Just 
out of the University of Minnesota, they 
plunked $629 into a restaurant trade 
paper in Minneapolis. With the paper 
went a Model T Ford. In 1930 the jour- 
nal folded. The Bakers, with $40 left, 
placed their 4-month-old son in the 
Ford and rattled toward New Haven, 
Conn. 

Arriving with $10, they settled into a 


relative’s attic and scratched a living | 


from a depression-hardened world. Mrs. 
Baker wrote some features for local 
newspapers. Baker ghosted a thesis 
for a Ph.D. candidate at Yale and final- 
ly landed an FERA job teaching the 
art of writing. His success impelled the 
New Haven Board of Education to take 
over the project. When the family— 
now totaling four—moved to Hartford, 
he had enough of a reputation to estab- 
lish writing classes of his own. 


Through all these lean years, the 
Bakers labored on their own books. After 
classes, Joseph sweated over “A Phi- 
losophy of Literary Creation” while 
Rachel fussed with her autobiography. 

Work and debts filled their days; yet 
six months ago the couple decided to 
found a literary magazine. They named 
it for the Yellow Book made famous 
by Aubrey Beardsley, George Moore, 
Ernest Dowson, and other Britons dur- 
ing the ’90s. 

Pre-publication publicity brought 500 
manuscripts to the little apartment at 
16 Fales Street, Hartford. Nearly all 
of them were terrible, but two dozen had 
literary merit. The Bakers chose seven 
for their first issue of 1,000 copies, 
printed on the original Yellow Book 
format. 

Contributors are expected to pay 
from $3 to $5 a page, sharing any re- 
sulting profits. Yet the Bakers put up 
more than half of the $185 printing 
bill. They feel that their new 40-cent 
magazine will develop honest writing. 
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% - DICTIONARIES, as in ana means of 


transportation, Time has brought a new 
order. Of course you have a dictionary, 
but does it reflect acceptance of the 
modern? Does it indicate the same dis- 
crimination that is apparent in your 
insistence on today's other improve- 
ments and advantages? 


A New Dictionary Built on a 
New Plan 


THE WINSTON SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY 


Not only in the inclusion of new words, but in the whole tone 
and outlook, this dictionary is a true reflection of current 
American good usage. Definitions are accurate, scholarly, 
fully informing, and simplified for easy understanding, 
COLLEGE EDITION 
1280 PAGES $3.50 


ENCYCLOPEDIC 
EDITION 
1540 PAGES $5.00 


At all booksellers’ 
and stationers’ 
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Just as most business firms take 
year-end inventories, scientists gener- 
ally set aside a few days during Christ- 
mas holidays for their own stocktaking. 
College researchers free from lectures 
and classrooms attend conventions and 
gather information that might help 
their own investigations. Industrial 
laboratories slow holiday activity to 
give their men the same opportunity. 

Last week scientists of every grade 
of importance and unimportance gath- 
ered in a dozen cities to discuss subjects 
that ranged from syphilis to fast- 
growing tomato plants and heavy oxy- 
gen. All knew 1936 had been a fruitful 
year. It saw the artificial creation of 
radioactive elements, construction of a 
new light-polarizing glass, synthesis of 
beriberi-preventing vitamin B1, fertili- 
zation of rabbit ova with salt water. 

What will be on 1937’s list? Last 
week’s discussions, which ran into mil- 
lions of words, produced clues, 


BIRTH CONTROL: New York Meeting 
Hears Bells May Announce Fertility 


Birth-control advocates, considering 
laws governing the subject about as 
dead as Salem’s witch laws, have lately 
turned attention to new preventive 
measures. Since spermicidal jellies and 
diaphragms that bar entrance of seed 
into the uterus are expensive, control 
proponents feel cheaper, simpler meth- 
ods: are imperative if they are to reach 
the depressed masses. 

The imminent discovery of these 















Nation’s Scientists Ponder 


As Patients, Students Celebrate Christmas Vacation 


methods was indicated last week when 
Margaret Sanger’s Birth Control Clini. 
cal Research Bureau held its annua] 
meeting in New York. 


To achieve sterility in women, doc. 
tors knot a thread of waxed silk around 
the Fallopian tubes which lead from the 
ovaries to the uterus. Thus the single 
ovum developed by a woman each 
month cannot reach the point at which 
fertilization is possible. Since both doc- 
tors and patients dislike the permanent 
implications of this surgically simple 
operation, researchers have long sought 
some chemical substance to induce tem- 
porary sterility. Dr. Raphael Kurzrok 
of Columbia University’s College of 
Physicians and Surgeons last week re- 
ported a possible new method. 


Using hormones secreted by the pi- 
tuitary gland, he has sterilized rabbits 
for periods of a month and longer. To 
date he has utilized the hormone pro- 
lactin, which stimulates milk produc- 
tion; estrone, which inhibits periodic 
functioning; and two gonadotropic hor- 
mones. 


So far the investigator has not ap- 
plied his findings to human beings. But 
he feels that he has opened “several 
methods of approach.” 


Betts: Years ago, Ogino in Japan 
and Knaus in Austria simultaneously 
discovered the basic facts of the female 
sexual cycle. Briefly, it developed that 
a set number of days after her period, 
@ woman went through the process of 
ovulation; that only during this period 
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Tue Cuemist CONQUERS THE Farm: In Chicago last week, cables. Roots dip into the solution for food. Wheat grows 
at the American Sociological Society meeting, Dr. William F. taller than a man; tomatoes shoot up 25 feet. One tomato 







WIDE WORLD PHOTOS 





Gericke, University of California Agricultural Station chemist 
(lower left, with Mrs. Gericke, harvesting tomatoes), told about 
his soilless farming. Seeds are planted in excelsior, which rests 
on wire mesh covering vats of dissolved salts, heated by electric 










crop yielded 217 tons to the acre (usual yield: 5 tons). Two 
forward-looking California firms have already installed the 


system, which produces richer, faster-maturing, dirt-free crops. 
Chemical tanks make up one of these ultramodern ‘gardens’ (above). 
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was she capable of conception. Out of 
this sprang the “rhythm” theory of 
pirth control, the only method not spe- 
cifically condemned by the Catholic 
Church. 

Last week Dr. Carl G. Hartman of 
Baltimore further refined this work. “I 
feel sure,” he said, “that a woman is 
actually fertile only for ten or twelve 
hours a month, because the ovum lives 
and is capable of being fertilized only 
for ten or twelve hours after ovulation 
has taken place. If the old idea that a 
woman was fertile for five days of the 
month had been true, we wouldn’t even 
have standing room on earth today.” 
Then he launched into a discussion of 
recent work at Yale by Dr. Edgar Al- 
len and his helpers. 

Placing electrodes near the genital 
organs of a rabbit, the Yale researchers 
found that during ovulation electrical 
resistance showed a marked change. It 
would be reasonably simple for physi- 
cists to utilize this differential to signal 
the moment ovulation took place. It 
could be graphically charted—could 
even be made to ring a bell, which 
would announce the twelve-hour period 
of fertility. 


AAAS.: 5,000 at City 


Learn About Flies, Engines, Cancer 


Atlantic 


Last week 5,000 members of the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, which has a total 
membership of 20,000, streamed into 
Atlantic City. Among the outstanding 
papers read before the A.A.A.S.’s 32 
sections: 


Fruit Fires: Long ago the fruit fly 
became the pet of geneticists (men who 
study origins of plant and animal char- 
acteristics). The flies proceed from egg 
to flying stage in ten days and complete 
a life span in a few weeks. Hence re- 
searchers can crowd as many as 30 gen- 
erations into a single year and build 
laws of heredity which would require 
centuries if human beings acted as ex- 
perimental animals. 


One of the most promising pieces of 
recent research has resulted from bom- 
barding female flies with X-rays. These 
rays, acting on chromosomes with ter- 
rific force, apparently destroy the bead- 
like gene structure which determines 
individual characteristics. Seeking the 
effect of cosmic rays, Dr. Vistor Jollos 
of the University of Wisconsin loaded 
a cage of fruit flies aboard the strato- 
sphere balloon Explorer II more than a 
year ago. 


In the stratosphere, where cosmic- 
ray intensity is 51 times what it is on 
the earth’s surface, he hoped the fast- 
traveling energy bullets might cause 
mutations similar to those caused by 
X-rays. The experiment was doomed to 
failure. The flies froze to death on the 
way up. However, eggs laid en route 
withstood the cold and were hatched in 
the laboratory on the return to earth. 

Results opened a brand-new field of 
research for geneticists. The cold had 
produced inexplicable mutations. 

Changes in this stratosphere-spawned 
group occurred at five times the rate 
expected in the laboratory. “This,” Dr. 
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Jollos concluded, “was far too high a 
rate ... to have been wholly or even 
mainly produced by increased cosmic 
radiation .. .” 


ALCOHOLISM: “Few people realize how 
many persons die every year from al- 
cohol or go to insane asylums, never to 
come out again. The actual mortality 
is as great, in my belief, if not greater 
than from cancer. Accurate statistics 
are not available. The reason for this is 
that the disease is regarded as a dis- 
grace, and the alcoholic takes on some 
other symptom, under which his death 
is recorded.” 

After sketching this gloomy picture 
for tipplers, Dr. Edward Spencer Cowles 
of New York’s Park Avenue Hospital 
outlined causes and cures of drunken- 
ness. The deep personality changes that 
result from too much drinking are 
brought on, he believes, by increase in 
brain-fluid pressure. This added pres- 
sure, sometimes fifteen times normal, 
acts as a definite irritant. As treat- 
ment he suggests a spinal puncture to 
draw off excess fluid. Diet and rest will 
then relieve symptoms. 


MoseuiTorEs: Working with FERA 
funds and National Youth Administra- 
tion labor, Prof. J. D. Ives of Carson- 
Newman College started poking around 
Tennessee caves for mosquitoes. After 
netting 3,102 of the Summer pests, he 
decided he had located their Winter 
home, where natural earth heat pro- 
tected them from cold blasts. 

Professor Ives’s suggestion: instead 
of costly, laborious pond-spraying and 
drainage activity in Summer, why not 
make October to March the fighting 
season? During this time there are 
only a few survivors, and they are con- 
centrated in small areas. 


SoitaR ENGINE: Beside the Smithso- 
nian Institution’s Dr. Charles Greeley 
Abbot, Calvin Coolidge would have 
seemed like a chatterbox. But when the 
New Hampshire native cozies up to the 
fireplace in his Washington home and 
decides to talk, he usually talks about 
one subject: solar engines. 


Twenty years ago, the farmerlike 
scientist started working on contrap- 
tions which would derive energy from 
sun heat. First he built a gawky cook- 
stove timed with’an alarm-clock mecha- 
nism to follow the sun’s main shaft of 
light. Then he started constructing so- 
lar engines. No. 4 made reporters titter 
last Summer when it melted a joint and 
refused to run for an audience of Inter- 
national Power Congress delegates. No. 
5, displayed last week, appeared flaw- 
less. 


Sun’s rays are gathered by curved 
aluminum strip mirrors, 2 feet wide and 
6 feet long. The needle of focused heat, 
thrown through a Pyrex tube and a 
vacuum, lights on a steel tube. Inside 
this tube, painted black so it will absorb 
95 per cent of the heat thrown on it, 
is a smaller water-carrying pipe. The 
water is instantly converted into steam, 
working on the principle of ‘flash” 
boilers that propelled old-fashioned 
steam autos. 

The present engines develop one-sixth 
of one horsepower, and are efficient 
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® It’s good to be alive in 
El Paso’s warm winter sun- 
shine*—good to be off for 
a canter across desert, mesa and 
mountain, to loafinasun- 
drenched patio, to golf every 
day, to see the sights of Nature’s 
Wonderland: Carlsbad Caverns, 
White Sands, the romantic Rio 
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mystery and legend, the cattle 
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INSANE ART: Psychiatrists rarely let photographers snap the 
confections of their addlepated patients. These exceptions came 
from the criminally insane ward of the Federal Government’s St. 


Elizabeth Hospital in Washington. 


Top Left—Dr. John E. Lind examines a working model of the 
fourth dimension. A shellshocked, cop-killing veteran made the 
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SCIENCE SERVICE 


lion and the horseman (below) with chewed toilet paper, hair 
from clothes and blankets, and cellophane. Jealous of his ac- 
complishments, the veteran guards his work as assiduously as a 


setting hen; it must be taken from him while he is asleep. From 


the pen of a mental 10-year-old: the two scrawls—a locomotive 
and something that looks like a caricature of a capitalist. 








enough to compete with $3-a-ton coal. 
A square mile of them jammed tightly 
together would develop 70,000 hp; a 
sheet of them covering sunny New 
Mexico would produce 100 times the 
total power produced by a year’s supply 
of United States coal, oil, and water 
power. 


TRAFFIC WARNING: Radio Corp. of 
America displayed an engaging gadget 
to trip up auto speeders. Two sets of 
photoelectric cells are set a few yards 
apart along a road. The time it takes 
the driver to travel between the first 
and second bank is automatically com- 
puted into his rate of velocity. If it is 
too great, a roadside signboard switches 
on: YOU ARE DRIVING TOO FAST. 


CANCER: “I can go through this lab- 
oratory and predict for each of these 
9,000 mice here whether any individual 
mouse will have a cancer, and if so, 


what type it will be, where it will ap- 
pear, and at what age... If we had 
records for human beings comparable 
to those of my mice, we could stamp out 
cancer in a generation.” 

Author of this statement was a small, 
gray-haired woman, who will be 58 next 
month. Scorning romance, Maud Slye, 
Associate Professor of Pathology at the 
University of Chicago, is one of sci- 
ence’s most romantic figures. 

In 1908 she began her work, which 
has probably gone farther toward an 
ultimate solution of the cancer problem 
than that of any other investigator. She 
bought a $6 pair of Japanese mice, 
started breeding them, and kept volu- 
minous records. Night and day she 


watched her charges, performed her 
own autopsies, and built family trees. 
She was afraid a bungling assistant 
might ruin a lifetime’s work. When her 
mother became ill in California, she had 





to choose between mice and maternal 
devotion. Maud Slye eompromised: she 
chartered a boxcar, loaded her labora- 
tory in it, and headed West. 

To date Dr. Slye has sliced open 
140,000 mice, and science, which once 
heckled her, accepts her thesis that 
cancer occurs as a recessive factor in 
strict accordance with the Mendelian 
Law. On the cause of its occurrence, 
she is disputed. For 25 years she has 
insisted that a single gene in the chro- 
mosome structure brings on cancer. 
Last week she revised this picture and 
contended that it is probably caused by 
several genes. One, she believes, deter- 
mines location of the cancerous growth; 
another, the type of tumor; a third, the 
degree of malignancy. 

“I breed out breast cancer. I don’t 
think we should feel so hopeless about 
breeding out other types. Only romance 
stops us,” says Miss Slye. “It is the 
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duty of scientists to ascertain and pre- 
sent facts. If the people prefer ro- 
mance to taking advantage of these 
facts, there is nothing we can do about 


LEMMINGS: Periodically Norway’s lit- 
tle lemmings, rodents that look some- 
what like guinea pigs, start devastat- 
ing migrations. Millions of the animals 
cut a mowing-machine swath to the sea. 
They destroy farms, woods, vegetation. 
When farmers light pitch-filled ditches 
to stop them, martyr-lemmings march 
in, their bodies smothering the flames. 
When the rest reach the Norwegian 
Sea, they scramble in and drown. 

Geologists who believe a land bridge 
once existed to the British Isles see this 
as an explanation for the migration. 
Starved out of the hills, some instinct 
that roots to prehistoric times impels 
the little animals to seek the greener 
pastures that exist in Gulf-warmed 
Britain. 

Dr. Raymond Pearl, Johns Hopkins 
biologist and statistician, last week an- 
nounced ‘his belief that the human race 
is traveling along the lemming trail. 
For 100,000 years, he stated, the earth’s 
population remained relatively stable. 
But since 1630 population has increased 
500 per cent. 

“These great spurts of lush reproduc- 
tivity end,” Dr. Pearl believes, “in self- 
engendered destruction ...” The de- 
structive agent for human beings, he 
thinks, will, as in the case of the lem- 
mings, arrive with a food shortage. 
Then will come a war that “will entan- 
gle in its meshes the major portion of 
mankind before it is finished .. .” 


Horse SENSE: For the past five years 
Pearl Gardner of Cornell’s Agricultural 
School has taught tricks to cows, 
horses, and pigs. She trained sheep to 
nip a handkerchief out of her pocket, 
roll barrels, and shake hands. Last 
week she concluded that “horse sense’”’ 
is a misnomer, that cows are far more 
intelligent than horses, and that sheep 
are probably equally intelligent. Pigs, 
recent researches reveal, will probably 
lead the list. 

“Farmers say a cow is dumb,” Miss 
Gardner explains, “because she won’t 
walk right into her stanchion and be 
locked in for the night. Actually she’s 
smart . . . She knows she’ll have to 
stand there for hours without mov- 
ee as 


ELectron: Apr. 30, 1897, Dr. J. J. 
Thomson, British researcher, knocked 
conventional science into a cocked hat 
when he told the Royal Society he had 
found a particle smaller than the atom. 
His particle: the electron. Last week 
Dr. Karl T. Compton, president of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
and retiring president of the A.A.A.S., 
dubbed this the most dramatic discov- 
ery in the history of science. 

Dr. Compton sketched some electron 
facts: its discovery completely revived 
moribund classical physics by revealing 
the electrical nature of matter; it gave 
rise to the electronics industry—radio 
tubes, photoelectric cells, and such— 
which in the United States alone now 
totals $50,000,000 a year. 
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Latest computations show that, in 
grams, this unit of negative electricity 
weighs 9.051 divided by 1 followed by 
28 zeros. If the universe were packed 
solidly with electrons, the total would 
be the greatest figure having any phys- 
ical significance. The number: 1 fol- 
lowed by 110 ciphers. 


PITUITARY: Gland Doctors Speak, 
Argue, Shout, and Then Shake Hands 


Galen, celebrated Greek physician, 
believed that the pituitary gland, which 
snuggles in a bony cavity at the base of 
the brain, secreted saliva. Eighteenth- 
century physicians hit nearer the mark 
when they noticed that giants had egg- 
sized pituitaries while those of dwarfs 
were no larger than a grain of rice. 
That the gland somehow influenced 
growth seemed apparent. But it lacked 
experimental proof until Dr. Herbert 
McLean Evans started work in 1920. 


The scholarly investigator ground up 
pituitaries taken from oxen and fed 
them to rats. The rats grew into giants. 
Then he injected doses into a 9-year-old 
girl who had stopped growing four 
years previously; in eight months she 
shot up 2.7 inches. When Evans, a 
pupil of the great Rockefeller Institute 
researcher Jacques Loeb, announced 
presence in the pituitary of a growth- 
causing hormone, other endocrinologists 
took his word as law. 


Legend about the tiny pituitary grew 
until the gland almost became a science 
in itself. Researchers found it harbored 
ten hormones. One stimulated women 
to produce milk; another caused testicu- 
lar activity; a third acted as a whip 
over the neck’s thyroid; a fourth in- 
fluenced the adrenals. Importance of 
the pituitary became so obvious that 
the Association for Research into Nerv- 
ous and Mental Disease decided to de- 
vote its entire 1936 meeting to it. 


Last week 300 doctors attended the 
meeting in New York’s Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel and heard a lot of twice-told tales: 
that a tadpole with its pituitary snipped 
out would never grow into a frog; that 
the pituitary could be transplanted in 
frogs to a position near the ear and 
would continue functioning. With re- 
ports on these and similar intellectual 
notion-counter facts, the session might 
have passed almost unnoticed had it 
not been for an angry word-brawl be- 
tween two of the nation’s outstanding 
pituitary researchers. 

Dr. Oscar Riddle, duck-hunting re- 
searcher at the Carnegie Institution’s 
Cold Spring Harbor, Long Island, lab- 
oratory, took the floor. Listeners cocked 
attentive ears when he directly dis- 
puted Evans’s work and said he doubted 
the existence of a “growth” hormone. 


To back his contention, he told how 
he had fed dwarf silver mice with thy- 
roid-stimulating juice from the pitu- 
itary and the lactogenic (milk-stimu- 
lating) hormone, which he isolated last 
year. The mice grew just as miracu- 
lously as did Evans’s rats. 

As this dissertation progressed, Dr. 
Evans turned beet red. Then he jumped 
to the floor. Riddle’s work, he protest- 
ed, was based on a faulty thesis. His 
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While German children listened to praise of 
their leader, mothers in Berlin grumbled. 
Food is growing short. . . 


The German people tightened their belts and 
Adolf Hitler sat alone in his cottage in the 
Bavarian Alps, balancing the fate of Europe 
while he mused before paintings brought es- 
pecially from Munich museums. . Like Ba- 
varias mad King Ludwig II, patron of 
Richard Wagner, the Fuehrer listened alone 
to orchestras playing the great composer's 
music-dramas, 


Such is the background of one of the current 
European crises. Human ambitions and hu- 
man frailties molding the fate of nations. In 
News-WEEK you get the news in true per- 
spective . . . authenticated facts not only of 
events themselves but the underlying forces 
that bring these events about. 


Joining the many details of the news into a 
continuous pattern, NEws-WEEK aims to give 
an intelligent understanding of the current 
scene to alert men and women. 
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experimental mice were a_ species 
dwarfed by a deficient thyroid; thy- 
roid juice alone .would cause them to 
grow to a size normal for their breed. 
Dr. Evans maintained that Riddle had 
mistaken this normalcy for gigantism. 

Dr. Walter Timme, society president, 
resorted to a formula old to the navy 
but strange to science; he suggested 
the two men shake hands. They did 
—leaving their fight to be finished in 
the chaste columns of scientific jour- 
nals. 


PSYCHOANALYSIS: New York M. D. 
Finds Dour Tragedy in Lewis Carroll 


A neurotic person who feels he might 
be benefited by psychoanalysis has a 
long, possibly pleasant, and certainly 
expensive process before him. Several 
times a week he will have sessions with 
a practitioner. The patient will try to 
recall childhood dreams, will babble 
along in expertly directed channels, and 
use any language he likes. At the end 
of the treatment he will pay anywhere 
from $400 to $6,000 for the improved 
mental state he has derived. If there 
is no improvement, he will pay just the 
same. 


At last week’s New York meeting of 
the American Psychoanalytic Associa- 
tion, a man dead 38 years received a 
free analysis. He was Charles Lutwidge 
Dodgson, Oxford mathematics lecturer, 
better known as Lewis Carroll, author 
of “Alice in Wonderland.” 


Dr. Paul Schilder, psychiatrist at New 
York’s municipal Bellevue Hospital, 
performed the mental autopsy. He 
found Alice full of “oral, sadistic trends 
of cannibalism”: 


“The poem of ‘The Walrus and the 
Carpenter’ is of an astonishing cruel- 
ty. The Lobster is cooked. Alice her- 
self frightens the Mouse and the birds 
by tales of devouring .. . The Queen of 
Hearts wants to chop off everybody’s 
head ... It is the fear of being cut to 
pieces which comes again and again 
into the foreground .. . there is a con- 
tinuous threat to the integrity of the 
body in general. 


“What does all this mean? ... We 
would suspect that Carroll never got the 
full love of his parents. In large families 

‘children feel very often neglected.” 


No other item in the week’s glut of 
scientific papers provoked such country- 
wide comment by editorial writers and 
columnists. Summary of their com- 
ment: “Oh yeah?” 


SYPHILIS: Conference in Washington 
Hits Taboos and Insufficient Funds 


Each year newspapers add new words 
to their vocabularies. Some are foreign 
importations; others, Winchelesque con- 
fections. The year 1936 ushered into 
news type a word that came from clin-' 
ical—and poolroom—discussions: syphi- 
lis. Abandoning the prudery that for- 
merly required the great killer and dis- 
abler to be labeled “social disease” and 
“venereal disease,” the press opened its 
columns to frank discussion. 


Sole credit for this belongs to the 
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United States Department of Health’s 
new Surgeon General,.Thomas Parran 
Jr. Leading a one-man crusade against 
moral “‘ostrichism,” he hammered home 
fearful statistics: syphilis strikes one 
out of every ten persons; it is a health 
menace greater than tuberculosis, scar- 
let fever, diphtheria, or motor accidents. 


As supporting public opinion began 
to jell, Dr. Parran called a national 
conference of doctors and health offi- 
cers. So great was advance ballyhoo 
that Gen. Hugh S. Johnson became con- 
fused and announced in his syndicated 
column that the conference was draw- 
ing to a close two days before it even 
opened. 

Last week when the conference did 
open in Washington, 814 delegates came 
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Syphilis goes on posters . 
and into crossword puzzles 


from 45 States. They were greeted by 
President Roosevelt and addressed by 
Dr. Paul de Kruif, author of ‘Microbe 
Hunters” and “Men Against Death.” 
Dr. de Kruif suggested a shocking and 
brutal publicity campaign to make 
syphilis a “cozy, an offhand, fireside 
word, like mumps or measles ... a 
word ... common in guessing games, 
in spelling bees, and a welcome recruit 
to the bizarre vocabulary of crossword 
puzzles.” 


More realistic suggestions came from 
others: 


Increase State funds available for 
treatment. At present the nation’s an- 
nual bill for control of venereal diseases 
is less than 1 cent per capita. Esti- 
mated minimum requirement: 11 cents 
per capita. 

Greater distribution of free preven- 
tive drugs. 

Appointment of a venereal control 
officer for each State health department. 


Additional clinics. The nation now 
has 1,000. 

A Federal appropriation of $25,000,- 
000 a year for syphilis alone. 

Venereal-disease departments in all 
of the country’s 83 medical schools, and 
postgraduate courses for physicians 
who need to “brush up.” 
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CHEMISTRY: Overweight Oxygen and 
- Pure Atmospheres Aired at Columbia 


Thanksgiving Day, 1931, Dr. Harolq 
C. Urey, soft-spoken Columbia Univer. 
sity professor, opened a whole new field 
for chemical research when he ap. 
nounced discovery of heavy hydrogen. 
It had an atomic weight of 2—exactly 
double that of its common brother. 
Except for this weight difference, the 
isotope had every characteristic of or- 
dinary hydrogen: the same nuclear 
charge, the same solitary orbital elec- 
tron, the same atomic number. 

Water made of this heavy hydrogen 
—‘heavy” water—displayed curious 
characteristics. Seeds immersed in it 
refused to sprout; tadpoles swimming 
in it died within an hour. Since the 
human body apparently was unable to 
expel heavy water as it does ordinary 
water, accumulation of it in the sys- 
tem was advanced as-a possible cause 
of old age. 

These provocative findings won Dr. 
Urey the 1934 Nobel Prize for chemis- 
try and stimulated-research on isotopes 
of other elements. Many freak forms of 
commonly occurring elements turned up. 

But the greatest step since the dis- 
covery of the hydrogen isotopes was 
announced last week by Dr. Urey. In 
New York, at the American Chemical 
Society’s symposium on absorption and 
extraction, the chemist told of a high- 
speed method for making large concen- 
trations of oxygen’s two isotopes. 


Every sample of atmospheric oxygen 
consists of 99.76 per cent run-of-the- 
mill oxygen, with an atomic weight 
of 16. It also contains 0.20 parts of 
oxygen with an atomic weight of 18, 
and 0.04 parts with a weight of 17. By 
putting air through an ingenious meth- 
od of fractional distillation—the process 
that divides gasoline from crude oil— 
Dr. Urey and his helpers procured 
hitherto elusive quantities of the two 
isotopes. Since the concentrations are 
“more than adequate” for experimental 
uses, biologists should soon know their 
effect on tadpoles, wheat seeds, and 
man. 


Bap Air: Six years ago, unusual air 
currents pushed earthward the cloudy 
haze that hovers over Belgium’s indus- 
trial Meuse Valley. Citizens choked and 
gagged; 100 died. Attacking the prob- 
lem of contaminated atmospheres, re- 
searchers determined that citizens in in- 
dustrial centers assimilate 1.2 pounds of 
dust a year; that the six parts per mil- 
lion of sulphur dioxide present in city 
air is a definite health menace. 


Last week Dr. H. F. Johnstone and 
A. D. Singh of the University of Illinois 
announced a commercially practicable 
apparatus to scrub factory-flue gases. 
In addition to cleaning the air the new 
scrubber recovers salable sulphur. 


Flue gases pass through a scrubbing 
tower in which there is a constant rain- 
storm of liquid sodium sulphite. This 
chemical combines with sulphur gases 
in the air to form sodium bisulphite. A 
simple chemical step removes the ex- 
cess sulphur from the latter compound 
and sends sodium sulphite back to scrub 
more flue gas: tx 
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CLAD IN AN ASBESTOS SUIT (right), 
“Pat” Patton tackles a blazing oil- 
well where the temperature reaches 
3512° Fahrenheit—quickly gets the 
inferno under control. 

“Even after putting out an oil- 
well fire, I can tuck away as hearty a 
meal as I want,” says Patton, put- 
ting words into action in the pic- 
ture above. “Provided,” he adds, “I 
have plenty of Camels handy. Camels 
set me right. Smoking Camels helps 
keep my digestion in proper trim, 
And another reason I smoke Camels 
is they don’t get on my nerves.” 


COSTLIER 
TOBACCOS 


“PLL O.K. THAT”— SAYS “PAT” PATTON, 
STEEL-NERVED OIL-WELL FIRE FIGHTER 


Copyright, 1937, R. J. Reynoids Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


@ Camels are made from finer, MORE 
EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS...Turkish and 
Domestic...than any other popular brand. 


FTEN during a hard, tirin: 

day, smokers pause to ge 
a “lift” in energy with a Camel. 
And at mealtimes Camels offer a 
helping hand to good digestion. 
They help you to enjoy your food 
more. And they increase the flow 
of fluids —alkaline digestive flu- 
ids — that are so vital to a sense 
of well-being after eating. With 
their matchless mildness, Camels 
are better for steady smoking. 
They don’t get on your nerves 
or tite your taste. 


“CAMELS ARE GRAND at meal- 
times,” says New York matron, 
Mrs. Vincent Murray. “And my 
digestion works like a top.” 








